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On October 1, 1937, I took up my abode at 
the hospital Club House at the Robinson Experi- 
ment Station, Quicksand, Kentucky, as a staff 
member of the Agricultural Extension Service of 
the University of Kentucky. The action of the 
University in establishing a recreational headquar- 
ters for eastern Kentucky is entirely in harmony 
with social trends in rural America. The Agri- 
cultural Extension Service has contributed signifi- 
cant services not only of an agricultural character 
but also in arts and crafts, and adult education. 
The story of this movement is full of inspiration 
The 4-H Clubs, for example, have 
probably done more than any other organization 
to emphasize these memorable words of Glenn 
Frank: “Agriculture is a life as well as a livelihood. 
There is poetry as well as production on a farm. 
Art can help us to preserve the poetry while we 
are battling with the economics of farming.” 


and romance. 


The present regional plan of recreation in eas- 
tern Kentucky has grown out of the Itinerant 
Service of the Conference of Southern Mountains 
Workers, begun in 1933. Richard M. Seaman is 
at present the leader of this Itinerant Service which 
has supplemented recreational activities in schools 
and community centers within the Conference. 
Athletics have not been sponsored by the Itinerant 
Service, as schools and colleges frequently employ 
trained leaders in sport and physical education. 


Folk games, folk singing, story-telling, traditional 


games, shepherds pipes, puppetry, and dramatics 
have been the stock-in-trade of the itinerant lead- 
ers. Music and dramatics not infrequently are in- 
cluded in a school program. The itinerant leader 
can, however, bring new material in these fields. 

My experiences of the past three months have 
been rich and varied. In order to meet regular 
appointments at fifteen centers, I have traveled 
over three thousand miles in all kinds of weather. 
The schedule has been a joy and sometimes a de- 
spair. As a salesman of recreation I have been 
ice-bound and nearly snow-bound. My car brakes 
have frozen and my battery has failed me. I have 
enjoyed teaching a sword dance in the new and 
beautiful Recreation Hall at Hindman; I have led 
singing games at schools without indoor facilities 
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for active recreation. But when it rains or snows 
one can lead singing, tell stories, or teach wood- 
carving. At Hyden we baptised with play the un- 
finished stone school building. In Owsley County 
Philip Grimwood drove Mr. Punch and his kin- 
folk over the worst roads in the United States. 


On November 20 at the Robinson Experiment 
Station we held the first regional Play Day. In 
spite of icy roads 130 people from three counties 
gathered in Cooper Hall. Chester Bower of the 
University of Louisville brought a party of vis- 
itors who were enthusiastic about the joy it was 
to watch and to participate. The program was 
one of singing games, folk dances, a wood-carving 
exhibit and a Punch and Judy show. The happiest 
spirit prevailed. Circles moved gaily over the 
floor of the vast building. The rough walls and 
wooden pillars, the great iron stove, the corn and 
fruit in the rear—all helped to create a suitable 
atmosphere. One realized how these old folk 
dances from American pioneer days, from Scandi- 
navia and from “merrie” England had in past 
centuries been enjoyed in similar surroundings. 

One could not but recall what the late E. O. 
Robinson had told a group of us a few years ago 
upon his return from a visit to Switzerland and 
other places in Europe. He spoke of the native 
culture of those countries being revealed in such 
things as garden terraces and songs and dances. It 
was his dream that similar spontaneous joy might 
blossom in eastern Kentucky. 


Wood-carving is a hobby which instantly ap- 
peals to people in the mountains. Like other 
crafts, it is a sort of insurance against old age. The 
mother of a Perry County school teacher displays 
a skill rare among new whittlers. Perhaps her train- 
ing as a mother has given her the patience of an 
artist, has predisposed her to love creating works 
of beauty. In seven wood-carving classes I have 
enrolled over a hundred pupils. Some whittlers at 
first despaired of making “anything pretty.” Yet 
over a hundred creditable carvings were on exhi- 
bition at the Play Day. These simple creations 
were another reminder that hobbies should be 4 
normal feature of school life. Such is the case at 
the Breathitt County High School where the eager 
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happiness of boys and girls in pottery and draw- 
ing—like that of my whittlers—has been a joy to 
see during my travels in eastern Kentucky. 


The appeal of puppets to people of all ages is 
remarkable. Something of the primitive attitude 
to magic seems to be suggested by children at a 
A strange excitement captures the 
puppet audience. The illusion of puppet and mar- 
ionette performances is in the lively acceptance of 
the dolls as actual characters. I recall that at the 
end of a Tony Sarg performance of Doctor 
Faustus an operator stepped upon the marionette 
stage. The illusion of the show was shockingly 
illustrated by my first impression that a giant from 
some strange and mythical world had suddenly 
appeared. Then gradually he shrank until I re- 
gained normal perspective and the dramatic char- 


puppet show. 


acters again were simply dolls. 

The Punch and Judy show which I have pre- 
sented to about 120 audiences in the mountains 
creates speculation. The other day in Wolfe 
County girls crowded around the stage. One said 
“IT know what makes them work— 
electricity.” The little folks in the audience are 
not so critical; in their innocent way they fre- 
quently believe that it is simply the dolls doing 
everything. This is as natural as believing in 
Santa Claus or in fairies—a charming lack of 
distinction between real and imaginary worlds. 
What does it signify that Punch, Judy, the Ghost, 
the Hangman, and their associates are only dolls? 
Mr. Punch once trod the Italian stage. But is that 
the point? A clown is a character, not a person. 
When I was a boy in England I went into rap- 
tures over two clowns called August and Septembe:. 
The fact that these characters were impersonated 
by mere human beings only tended to elevate the 
human race. And so, as in the domain of classical 
literature, these immortal personalities are more 


triumphantly, 


real than men and women. 

Numerous allusions have been made already to 
singing games and folk dances. It is my observa- 
tion that these constitute the most hopeful feature 
of the entire recreational movement. The bodily 
movement is natural to energetic youth. Some- 
thing in human nature makes rhythmical move- 
ment satisfying. The happy and wholesome as- 
sociation of young men and women in folk dances 
is likewise a prime reason for their introduction. 
Some high school students in Breathitt County 
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were asked recently by their English teacher to 
write their opinion of singing games and folk 
dances. The few selected quotations below are 
among the best written. 


The association with other boys and girls helps us to 
overcome shyness and makes us want to know each 
other better. It gives us a time when we can feel rhythm 
in ourselves and a time when we can be graceful. There 
is always some good at the bottom of everything though 
we may not see the good at first. In some of the games 
we have to keep time and this has taught me something 
I need. To take directions without any further help 
is hard, unless we use our brains, but I feel that I have 
gotten some practice in following directions. As a 
whole I think recreation hour is something that is 
needed very much here and that Mr. Smith has helped 
to break the ice between the students and that they 
associate more and in a friendly way. N. G. 


Playing games in the right manner tends to make a 
person, young or old, have a lighter step. Learning the 
skipping games, or the ones with a little step, helps give 
grace, assurance and poise. Aside from the instruction 
or help we get from the instruction or help we get 
from Recreation it is good clean fun. M. S. 


I think that this particular type of recreation is suit- 
able and a help to boys and girls of our age. It relieves 
the mind from the daily studies and makes you look 
forward to each time of play. 

Playing games together improves the manners of all 
boys and girls and makes them just a little nicer. 

Playing games, running, skipping, and singing al- 
most all the same time improves the thinking, and de- 
velops the mind and causes us to think quicker. E. G. 


To me the experience that I have had of just watching 
Mr. Smith has been a great help to the school. It has 
been both exercise and joy to those with whom he has 
worked. It seems as if at any time you listen you can 
hear some one humming a tune which he has taught. 
And I feel quite sure that this will help each of us in 
the future. L. 


A certain amount of play helps to break the monot- 
ony of the day, teaches cooperation, and develops in an 
individual the desire to be social and to follow in the 
footsteps of Christ by keeping the Golden Rule in all 
our play. The time spent in these happy hours of play 
will always be valuable to me. R. C. 


I have enjoyed learning the several folk dances that 
Mr. Smith has taught us. I appreciate the people of 
other lands better, as I seem to know and understand 
them better. In other words these games have sort of 
made us closer together. Now it seems that the world 
is not such a big place after all. Another thing about 
these folk dances is that when they are done correctly 
there is beauty and rhythm in the figures. I feel that 
the exercise that I have had from this play is the small- 
est part that I have gained from it. H. Mcl. 
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In this brief descriptive article it is not possible 
to tell of the co-operation of individual schools 
and community centers. May I thank collectively 
heads, teachers, students, county agents and a 
home demonstration agent for unfailing encourage- 
ment in complex situations? A word from Marjorie 
Patten’s “Arts Workshop of Rural America” may 
furnish an appropriate conclusion: “The Agricul- 
tural Extension Service did not originate the arts 


CHESTER 


The Vardy Community School is situated on a 
long, narrow road, far from the railread in Han- 
cock County, Tennessee. The county has no rail- 
road, no telephone, and no telegraph line. Until 
recently the road to Vardy was almost impassable 
during part of the year. Under the leadership of 
the Department of Town and Country Life, Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., the Community School 
was built by the people of the community for the 
use of the community and any others who might 
wish to take advantage of the opportunities offer- 
ed. The people gave sixty thousand feet of 
lumber and did all the building. No contractor, 
architect, mason, plumber, carpenter, or electri- 
cian, was brought in to do the work. Today the 
plant is equipped with most of the modern con- 
veniences needed, including fire protection, run- 
ning water, and electricity for lights and power 
furnished by our own generators. Money for the 
project was furnished by a church in Englewood, 
New Jersey. 

From the beginning our purpose has been to 
help children to develop rightly in body, mind, 
and spirit. We know, then, that they will con- 
duct themselves, wherever they may go, so that 
they will grow in favor with God and man. This 
purpose includes guidance in their adjustments to 
the economic, social, religious, recreational, and 
educational life of the community. Therefore this 
school does not seek to “stack cords” of items, 
facts, or dates, into the child mind. We encourage 
judgment and making right choices even though 
at times the results may conflict with the ideas of 
the teachers. 


Beginning with the first day of school, discipline 
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program. In the very earliest days, as neighbor- 
hood life developed in rural America farmers often 
met to exchange ideas on cattle, marketing, and 
crops. Records tell us also of spelling bees ac- 
companying these farmers’ discussions; of singing 
schools, debating and home talent performances, 
Thus, social and agricultural interests grew side 
by side and the two date back to our oldest 
American organization.” 





is made as natural as possible. During play and 
work, cooperatien and fairness between pupils and 
teachers are fostered. The only rule announced 
the first day of the term is: “Play fair”—in school, 
on the play-ground, and on the road. As necessity 
arises, definite laws are made and carefully ex- 
plained. Punishment, after due warning, de- 
pends upon the law broken and what led up to the 
breaking of that law. Often that which seems at 
first report to be a deliberate infraction of rules is 
merely a case of misjudgment. Proper discipline 
follows in the one case as a punishment for law 
breaking; and for the other, as a guiding lesson. 
If buildings or equipment are misused, cleaning 
and repairing are required. If selfishness and 
short-sightedness in work or play take place, the 
natural loss of privileges and coveted opportuni- 
ties results. There are no “hangovers”; when the 
child has met his obligation that case is closed. 
Children are frequently left for a few minutes 
to govern themselves. The teachers are not de- 
ceived; things happen at such times that would not 
occur when the teacher is present. Yet pupil opin- 
ion has its period of actual exercise and if mistakes 
have been made they can be corrected. Teachers 
do not slip about to “catch” children in wrong do- 
ing, and the pupils are encouraged to act accord- 
ingly. ‘The child is treated as a growing, living 
individual, and is honored and respected as a per- 
sonality. As one parent said, “At our school the 
teachers are good to the children and the children 
would stay at school day and night; but when the 
teacher speaks the boys and girls know he means 


business.” Since our school is for the community, 
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the work and play center around community 


interests and needs. 

The play-ground equipment has a definite pur- 
pose. Two trolleys of different length and speed 
provide strengthening of the limbs, increase of 
chest expansion, and not too strenuous interesting 
exercise. Single rope swings develop grace and 
coordinated muscle control. The ball ground 
teaches fair play, honesty, and skill. Rope jump- 
ing improves “timing” ability and coordination. 
Pitching horse shoes adds to skill in handling 
muscles. See-saws develop the sense of balance 
for the younger children. 

Home-making classes prepare children for their 
future homes. The cooking taught is not fancy 
or costly. We use mostly foods produced on our 
own farms and those that people of our economic 
condition can afford to buy. Equipment in the 
school kitchen is of the simplest and best at low 
prices. In classes, the pupils use those things that 
they will be able to have in their own homes. 

Sewing centers around the home needs: patching, 
darning, mending; hand and machine work; mak- 
ing clothing for the baby, other children, and 
adults. Anyone who completes the work can plan, 
cut, and sew any necessary garments for the en- 
tire family. 

Child care and feeding, proper diets, house- 
keeping, and simple nursing are also practiced. We 
emphasize the foolishness of using patent medi- 
cines and going to “cheap” doctors. Our own 
clinics help prevent that practice of former times. 

In the shop, work with knife, saw, and plane 
leads to the making of toys, home conveniences, 
furniture, and the repair and construction of build- 
ings. Although this is an elementary school, our 
manual training department more than pays for 
itself. Boys from this department have repaired 
and repainted the school; have prepared rooms for 
classes, erected needed buildings, put in locust steps 
on inclines, and repaired equipment. Each year, 
also, pupils are allowed to take home certain 
articles that they have made. 

_ Our pupils come from homes where there are 
tew books, papers, or magazines. Their back- 
ground of world knowledge is therefore very lim- 
ited. To overcome that handicap, news is received 
daily by radio. In the teaching of Bible, health, 
geography, and history, we use films and slides 
several periods each week. At present we own 
about 4300 slides, many of them colored, all care- 
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fully classified and indexed. A metropolitan 
Museum of Natural History very kindly provides 
our films. After careful experimentation, we are 
using silent films because they allow us to use the 
vocabulary that our children can understand and 
to connect up that which is being seen with prev- 
ious knowledge and experience. 

We have started a small community museum, 
beginning with fossils from our own hills and 
valley, Indian relics from old camping grounds 
nearby, nests and a collection of woods from the 
forests, implements and important old papers given 
by the older people. To these are being added 
exhibits and objects obtained as gifts from indus- 
tries and friends or collected by teachers as they 
travel. 

In all grades we use work books, the best that 
we can find. Even the beginners learn to take 
pride in the beauty of their work. For them hand- 
work and development of expression are most im- 
portant. 
we use the unit system. In arithmetic and lang- 
uage, this allows the teacher to check carefully the 
work of each child; to allow the ones who master 
the unit to advance; and to help the others by 


3eginning with the fourth grade level 


means of other work to overcome those parts that 
are not thoroughly understood. 

In history and geography, the units are prepared 
to meet the needs of the pupils of this community. 
We begin at home with the geology of our 
mountain, ridge, and valley. We study our 
Indian traditions and legends. Then we are ready 
for our own immediate ancestors. Being close to 
the Wilderness Trail and Old Carter Valley, and 
having old Indian camping sites on farms in the 
community, the teachers can make this part of the 
work very interesting. We do not “drill” or 
“hammer” dates into the heads of the boys and 
girls. All dates, events, and names are presented 
on charts placed on the walls; these outlines are 
“absorbed” by pupils interested in history as, in 
relaxing from study, they allow their eyes to 
wander about the room. For those who care 
nothing about such things, their time may be used 
to better advantage on something else. During 
class time and tests we tell children to make use 
of anything that the teacher has allowed to remain 
in sight. We do not wish our children to feel 
that they are cheating if they glance from their 
papers while writing. In history and geography, 
current magazines are used more than text-books. 
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One way to make history interesting is to take a 
cross cutting of a large tree and learn what took 
place during the years that tree was growing. 
Another method is to get the family history as far 
back as possible, then connect “book” history with 
the lives of those people listed. 

In geography each group of units is arranged to 
emphasize one central geographical priaciple. For 
example, the unit on North America stresses the 
influence of natural resources; South America, the 
influence of natural climate, etc. As far as we are 
concerned, Vardy is the center of the world and 
we travel from that center everywhere. Road 
maps, time-tables, bus schedules, boat-sailings, 
globes, maps, and the National Geographic Mag- 
azines are more important and up-to-date than any 
text-book that we can find. Of course many sup- 
plementary books suited to the needs of the pupil 
are used. In the third and fourth grades we teach 
the pupils how to find what they need and how to 
use it. And much note-taking is practiced so that 
they will know what is of importance and what 
is not worth saving. At first this work is rather 
crude, but we have been surprised at the ability of 
some children in learning how to sift material. 

Our teachers do not “give” pupils answers in 
any subject. The child is helped to find the right 
material and then is required to work it out for 
himself. If he finds that impossible, several 
reference text-books are placed in his hands and 
from them he works out each step of a similar prob- 
lem. All reference books are kept close at hand. 
They are classified according to the vocabulary 
and the ability of the pupils. The teacher makes 
sure that the right books are found and that the 
pupil does his own work. We wish the students to 
learn how to use their tools and where to find 
them; then if facts and items are forgotten, they 
are the more easily refound. One pupil who went 
to another school wrote back: “The work is easier 
here, because they tell us just what to do.” Another 
pupil, on finishing the grade work, was admitted 
into a neighboring high school and said: “We are 
having the same kind of work here that we had at 
Vardy.” Having been helped to work for them- 
selves, our pupils are not afraid to tackle new 
work. 

Above the third grade our work is arranged in 
departments. Each teacher specializes in his own 
particular subjects. This gives him an opportun- 
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ity for self improvement. Also, the teacher can 
follow the advancement of a pupil through the 
different grades, thus keeping him going as rapidly 
as possible, and recognizing also when he has 
reached the limit of his abilities. Occasionally 
this results in giving the child a period of “rest” 
in a subject until he “grows” to the level of the 
next step. Or it may lead to the child carrying 
advanced work in one group of classes and re- 
tarded work in another. All children are not 
alike and we believe that they should be allowed 
to advance as they develop along their particular 
lines. 

This brings up the question about grading. 
There are no set grades in this work. The child 
may go forward as rapidly or as slowly as may 
be necessary. He is not held back because others 
in the class are slower. And he is not dragged 
along so rapidly that he does not understand what 
he is doing. There is no shame in being slower 
than another. The rating at the end of the term 
is an average of the work accomplished during 
that period of time. Thus every child can see that 
he has made some advancement, even though it 
may be but a little. No child is required to go 
back and take a book over because he has failed in 
it. Each unit is mastered before it is laid aside. 
If the pupil does not understand at first, new ma- 
terial is offered in an entirely different way until 
there is no question about what it means. This 
eliminates monotony and builds up a background 
for the next step. 

Many of our people do not go away to high 
school. Therefore our purpose is to teach as 
much as possible in our own elementary work. 
Pupils who have the ability and the desire to go 
away to other schools are given the opportunity. 
But we are here to do all we can for those who 
will go no higher. So we balance our work as 
much as possible to be a foundation for life after 
school days are over. 

To get the best results in school pupils must be 
well and happy. Our first efforts along this line 
were with the playground. Then followed work 
for the detection and treatment of goiter. Although 
this is a goiter endemic region, children in our 
school today show few signs of the trouble. Before 
we took over this work, many goiters were in evi- 
dence. We are finding, also, that nervousness and 
lack of control are not so prevalent. Discipline 
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problems are not so hard to handle. The elimin- 
ation of hook-worm has worked out under con- 
trolled conditions. Clinics for immunization 
against diphtheria, typhoid, small-pox, and like 
diseases, are held regularly. A general health ex- 
amination is part of our program. 


For a balanced diet to aid children who have 
not the right kinds of food, or who do not get 
enough food, we are now providing a supple- 
mentary luncheon for the entire school in the 
home-making room each day. This accomplishes 
several purposes. It improves the health of the 
children; trains them in the art of eating together 
as they should; and gives practice to each child in 
waiting on table and working in the kitchen. One 
result not planned is worth the trouble of the en- 
tire project: we find now that instead of gulping 
food down and running out to play the children 
are eating slowly and taking their time about 
starting their play. When asked how he liked the 
luncheon period, one boy replied: “How do I like 
it? I feel like I’m company every day.” 

Our school is improving each year. We know 
that, because our enrollment is getting smaller. 
When this school was first opened, pupils stayed 
with us until they were eighteen to twenty years 
of age. Now they finish at the time they should. 
Our pupils are accepted with high rating in ac- 
credited high schools in Kentucky and North 
Carolina as well as our own state. 

When we opened our community library sev- 
eral years ago, only a few people could read 
enough, or cared enough, to use the books. Last 
year over seventeen hundred books were loaned 
to people of the community, besides many mag- 
Our people are interested in world events 
and are trying to advance in their own standards 


azines. 


of living. 

Because of the work of the elementary school, 
parents and some who had finished our elementary 
school work began asking if we could not have 
some kind of work for the grown folks. As a 
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result, for several years we conducted an adult 
night school of some weeks duration in which we 
considered community problems, studied farming 
methods, government, and health measures; with 
the aid of slides, we took a trip around the world. 
We have now modified the plan so the work can 
be continued during the entire school session. 
Once a week our “community night” accomplishes 
the same purpose but holds the interest throughout 
eight months of the year. This year we have had 
our farm agent with us. We have studied several 
problems that seemed important to us, and during 
the last weeks we intend having an advanced 
course in physiology and health, using slides and 
charts for the work. Each week some object talk 
is given or films are shown as in the day school. 


In connection with the adult work, the Berea 
Extension Group has most kindly aided us by 
coming for several sessions once a year, providing 
us contact with people from other places and with 
other interests, and giving us some very interesting 
experiences. This year the group seemed to fit 
especially into our program with their fine music, 
talks on conservation and travel, and their desire 
to tell us about the work accomplished by cooper- 
ation among the people of small communities. 

Our Sunday night worship service is part of 
our educational system. With slides we carry on 
a regular order of service including songs, prayers, 
and talks. One group of visitors expressed their 
appreciation of one of the meetings in these words: 
“We wish every community could have a service 
like that. People would know more what Jesus 
meant when He was talking to people. With the 
beautiful pictures we felt that Jesus was talking 
directly to us.” 

The Vardy Community School was built by the 
people of the community for the use of the com- 
munity. The opportunities are offered to all who 
will accept, and most of the people are making use 
of all that they can and are appreciating what is 
offered. 
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THE RURAL ARTS EXHIBITION 


CLEMENTINE DOUGLAS 


Pronounced “the finest and most significant dis- 
play of the rural arts of America ever shown,” and 
even “the most beautiful display of rural arts ever 
held in any country,” the exhibition held in 
November in Washington celebrated the Seventy- 
Fifth Anniversary of the founding of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

In assembling handicrafts of country people who 
live in the rural regions scattered widely through- 
out the United States, the Department of Agricul- 
ture brought together for the first time an exhi- 
bition national in scope. 

M. L. Wilson, Under-Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in his “Statement Concerning 
Country Arts” as published in the Catalogue of the 
Exhibition, says, “The rural arts and crafts have 
long been ignored and underestimated. They have 
not been given the attention that they deserve. 
The present exhibit has been assembled to show 
just what these country arts are. Once they are 
really known, they will be appreciated and the too 
general neglect of them will end. This is the peo- 
ple’s art. It is born of utility. Art here means doing 
well something that needs to be done. The ex- 
amples included in this exhibit are products of the 
skill and taste of rural craftsmen applied generally 
to native materials. It is possible that a 
greater value should be attached to human values 
represented in these country arts than in many 
statistical 


impressively demonstrated in 


Obviously, human values are the ultimate 


things 
tables. 
criteria by which a campaign against Japanese 
beetles, or an inquiry into corn and cotton prices 
must ultimately be judged. We have been too 
much inclined, however, to look askance upon at- 
tempts to deal directly with human values. The 
time has come when such human values as those 
represented by the items included in this exhibit 
are frankly recognized as worthy of our direct 
concern.” 

This was an exhibition of objects gathered from 
every state, territory and possession of the United 
States, reflecting the rural arts of our country, that 
is, an exhibition of those things which country 


people make for their own use, or for others, better 
than they need be made for utility’s sake. alone. 


The arts shown consisted largely of handicrafts, 
although a few examples of painting, sculpture and 
architecture were included. Of those other arts 
which characterize the cultural life and work of 
Rural America—music, drama, literature and the 
dance, music was represented by a delightful eve- 
ning of American Folk Music in the Department 
of Agriculture Auditorium. To this a symphony 
orchestra, a chorus and a folk song group all con- 
tributed their services. To quote Charles Seeger’s 
statement, “The music of a people consists, in the 
main, of music which the average man makes for 
Upon this basis rest the more elaborate 
structures of popular, symphonic, and operatic 


himself. 
music.” 

With the exception of music, the exhibition 
featured mainly the things which country people 
make with their hands, supplemented by an extra- 
ordinarily beautiful collection of eighty enlarged 
photographs, picturing the rural scene and rural 
work. Although the painter is a very vital part of 
that large group of artists who record their re- 
actions to our rural environment, there was not 
space to make possible an adequate showing of 
both paintings and handicrafts; his work was not, 
for this reason, a part of the exhibition. 

The finely proportioned patio, over eighty feet 
long, in the Administration Building of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with its graceful fountain 
in the center, and one big arch serving as the only, 
entrance, was converted into a_ beautiful art 
gallery. Its inside walls, fifteen feet high, served 
as a perfect background for the handicrafts, while 
its outside walls formed a gallery for the large 
photegraphs of rural scenes. 

Across from the entrance arch, straight ahead 
beyond the fountain, hung the central feature of 
the exhibition, the thirteen-foot-square hooked 
rug, a glowing example of folk art with its design 
of plants, flowers, and birds against a black back- 
With the exception of this beautiful rug, 
over a century old, and of an antique quilt, the 
oldest dated quilt in America, all of the two 
thousand and more examples of work shown were 
contemporary. Flanking this rug were tall stand- 
ards holding shelves for the display, on one side of 


ground. 
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baskets, and on the other of glass and pewter. In 
the right end of the room was a pair of hand 
hammered aluminum doors, using agricultural 
motifs, framed by an open cabinet holding a most 
colorful display of pottery. Opposite this pottery 
cabinet, over in the left end of the room, stood the 
Wayside Stand, a charming example of a small and 
comparatively inexpensive roadside market. With 
its picket fence and bricked yard, this well de- 
signed stand, filled with vegetables, jellies, jams, 
honey, baskets of fruit, bunches of herbs, and 
strings of corn and of peppers furnished a delight- 
ful rural note. ‘This note was further emphasized 
by the decorative use of the great American plants, 
corn, cotton, wheat, and tobacco, the last having 
been brought to full bloom for the occasion. There 
were strings of yellow braided seed corn, Indian 
corn, red peppers, bamboo and tropical fruits, all 
important in “rooting the exhibition in the soil 
from which it drew its interest, its vitality, and its 
inspiration.” 

Running almost around the room was a shelf 
about waist-high and thirty inches wide, and in 
front of it another, barely raised from the floor 
and narrower, on which were placed the small 
furniture, rugs, baskets, etc. Groupings of some of 
the smaller textiles hung on the wall between these 
shelves, the large textiles on the higher walls. 


One special feature of interest was the collec- 
tion of objects made from the corn plant, both 
stalk and shucks, articles ranging from corn stalk 


fiddles to wall hangings. Seeing the many corn 
shuck dolls in this exhibit, it was interesting to re- 
call that the American Indians were making dolls 
from this plant before America was discovered. 
The exhibit included examples of spinning; 
weaving; natural dyed yarns and fabrics; rugs— 
woven, braided, and sewn; whittling and carving; 
pottery; glass; musical instruments; ship models; 
brooms; tin, copper, iron, pewter and silver work, 
and enamel; semi-precious stones cut, polished, and 
set; corn husk articles; small furniture; leather 
work; and many objects made from various rural 
materials such as feathers, grasses, seeds, cones, etc. 
All these were arranged, not as arbitrary divisions, 
but rather as one large harmonious picture with 
articles placed wherever their form, color, or tex- 
ture contributed most to the beauty of the whole. 
As one newspaper reporter wrote, “In addition to 
the intrinsic loveliness of the separate articles, 
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there is an overwhelming effect of beauty as you 
enter this Exhibition. This is due to the ability 
of Mr. Allen Eaton to combine colors and texture 
with wonderful effect, as well as to his genius in 
the selection and arrangement of each individual 
group. Beautiful as the individual pieces are, 
much of their hidden color and light might have 
been lost without Mr. Eaton’s dramatic effects. I 
feel about this exhibition as I do about a sym- 
phony concert, thankful for the hope and inspira- 
tion that it brings.” 

The catalogue is itself, in a sense, a rural art 
product, having been designed by Frederic W. 
Goudy, whose workshop and type foundry up the 
Hudson is in an ancient grist mill used for gener- 
ations to grind the corn of the neighborhood in 
what is still a farming community. Illustrated 
with reproductions of some of the lovely photo- 
graphs hung in the exhibit and of some of the 
handicrafts displayed, this catalogue is worthy of 
its part in the whole. 

Mr. Eaton states in the catalogue that “although 
credit cannot be given to all the many individuals 
and agencies who have made the exhibition pos- 
sible, it should be said that without The Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild, The Southern High- 
landers, Inc., and The New Hampshire League of 
Arts and Crafts it could not have been under- 
taken.” 

Open from November 14 through December 5, 
the Exhibition was attended by more than twenty 
thousand visitors, and enthusiastic visitors they 
were, too. The President spent one evening there 
and his appreciation was keen; Mrs. Roosevelt 
made three visits, and Secretary and Mrs. Wallace 
returned five times. Indicative of the interest 
created is the splendid publicity given by the press: 
a full page, illustrated, in the New York Sunday 
Times Magazine, with several other articles in the 
Times, an illustrated feature article in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, in the Washington Post, the 
Washington Evening Star, the Herald and Times, 
and many others. In the Congressional Record of 
November 27 is printed the speech of Mr. Tobey 
from New Hampshire commending the Rural Arts 
Exhibition to all members of Congress and their 
families and urging their attendance because “these 
exhibits have social implications that are far reach- 
ing,” and “because you will find there real in- 
spiration, and witness an exhibition that is very 
worth while to this nation of ours.” 
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To quote once more from the catalogue, “The 
time will come when every kind of work will be 
judged by two measurements: one by the product 
itself, as is now done, the other by the effect on 
the producer. When that time comes the handi- 
crafts will be given a much more important place 
in our plan of living than they now have, for un- 
questionably they possess values which are not 
generally recognized. These values are best known 
to the people who practice them but the under- 


standing is growing and rural people are doing 
much to advance this program which is mainly 
one of education.” 


“This Rural Arts Exhibition was assembled in 
the hope that it would say something about art and 
beauty and life which could not so convincingly 


be said in words.” We believe truly that it has said 
this, and in so beautiful and convincing a way as 
to have its influence extend far into the future. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE 


GLYN A. MORRIS 


The problem of providing vocational training 
and guidance for rural youth is not receiving the 
attention or study which it is increasingly needing. 
Notable among those who are working on the 
problem is the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth (formerly the Southern Woman’s Educa- 
tional Alliance), whose president, Dr. O. Latham 
Hatcher, served as the technical supervisor for the 
Pine Mountain Guidance Institute held at Pine 
Mountain Settlement School from August 25th to 
28th. 

This Institute provided for the meeting of local 
citizens, school teachers from remote elementary 
schools of the area, and older students with leaders 
of state and government departments who are in a 
position to bring light and practical help to the 
problem. Among the leaders who represented the 
non-local organizations were Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. Bruce L. Melvin, 
Principal Research Supervisor for Works Progress 
Administration; Mrs. Iris C. Walker, representing 
the Consumer’s Council, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. R. E. Jaggers, Director Teacher 
Training and Certification, State Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Kentucky; Dr. J. D. 
Williams, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky; and Mr. Otis C. Amis, State Super- 
visor of Educational Aid, National Youth Admin- 
istration. 

The Institute centered around the problem as it 


affects the Appalachian area. A discussion of the 


problems of the rural in- and out-of-school youth 
revealed that only one out of four goes beyond the 


eighth grade. Therefore the burden of adequate 
training for life rests on the elementary school. 
With the limited training which is now given, 
youth leave school to make a very meager living 
on the already overcrowded farm areas or to drift 
to the cities. Dr. Melvin, who has studied the 
quantitative problem of rural youth, particularly 
in relation to migration from rural areas to urban 
centers, revealed the intensity and scope of the poor 
adjustments being made and of the human waste 
and exploitation of youth through lack of guidance. 
Without opportunity for a satisfactory rural life 
they lose hope, and moving to the city, they lend 
themselves easily to drifting, blind alley occupa- 
tions, and exploitation. Dr. Stanley presented the 
problem as it relates to girls going into domestic 
service and the possibilities in the domestic field 
alone if training and placement service are pro- 
vided. Other aspects of the problem were illus- 
trated by the several C.C.C. Educational Advisors 
present, who brought attention to the difficulty 
involved in helping the boys in the short period of 
training allowed them, so that they make a contri- 
bution to their home communities when they re- 


turn. 


The service available to rural youth seems to be 
in inverse ratio to the need. Their lack of infor- 
mation about occupational trends makes the 
problem difficult even for those trained to give 
counseling service. The Junior Placement Centers 
which are expected to serve rural youth are often 
so far away that use of them is a physical impos- 
sibility; the situation is further aggravated by the 
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fact that in remote rural areas there is no know- 
ledge among youth of such facilities. 

It was brought out that many rural youth could 
be absorbed in gainful employment both in rural 
and urban areas if they were properly trained for 
the work that needs to be done. Mr. Amis reported 
that 91 per cent of the youth employed on N.Y.A. 
projects have had no vocational training, and 88 
per cent of the youth employed on N.Y.A. projects 
have had no occupational experience. On the other 
hand, it is a common practice in rural areas to seek 
in urban centers the people needed to do skilled 
work in rural communities. 

In any approach to this problem, there is need 
for concerted attack along economic, social and 
cultural lines. The continued vitality of rural life 
depends upon the conservation of human values. 

In the sessions of the Institute attention was di- 
rected to several projects already under way which 
reveal some possible methods of solution. 


1. Mrs. Marie Turner, Superintendent of the 
Breathitt County School system, gave, through a 
representative, illustrations of how guidance had 
brought about changes in both curriculum and 
method, making a more practical training possible, 
with vocational tryout experiences. Working 
throughout the entire County, the guidance philo- 
sophy, with the helpful cooperation of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has brought considerable 
revision in curriculum and has directed attention 
to the need for providing rural youth with train- 
ing and expert counsel regarding occupations. 
Annville Institute and Pine Mountain Settlement 
School indicated the changes which had taken place 
in their curricula with the coming of guidance. (1) 
Impractical courses have been dropped and 
practical ones added. Emphasis is placed on life 
instead of books, on boys and girls instead of sub- 
ject matter. The curriculum has become a flexible 
instrument constantly adjustable to the needs of 
each individual, with college entrance require- 
ments and subject matter, as such, receiving em- 
phasis proportionate to their importance in the 
total picture. 


For the present it was suggested that an itinerant 
counselor, serving both public schools and C.C.C. 





1. The Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth was used as con- 
sultant in the Breathitt County, Pine Mountain Settlement School, 
and Annville guidance programs, and as far as the writer knows, 
is the most thorough and resourceful service of this kind available. 
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Camps might bring about some badly needed guid- 
ance service. 

2. Itinerant teaching of home-making. This 
practical method of bringing home-making to the’ 
many out-of-school girls, and the possibility of 
bringing it to elementary schools in rural areas 
was illustrated by the work being done at Home- 
place, Ary, Perry County, Kentucky, under the 
supervision of Miss Lula Hale. Hiring kitchens in 
the homes for regular weekly classes, the Home- 
place workers bring Home Economics to far away 
places in the setting where it is needed and will be 
used. This has led to the suggestion by Dr. Louise 
Stanley that the nine schools within the vicinity of 
Pine Mountain Settlement School be provided with 
the service of an itinerant Home Economics 
teacher to test further the practicability of such a 
plan for public schools. This service might be 
secured through the use of federal funds now avail- 
able, and would specifically provide for badly 
needed but neglected experimentation in rural 
teaching. Such training should not be limited to 
home making, however, but should include agri- 
culture, mechanics and similar practical subjects. 

In brief, the findings of the Institute revealed 
the need for the following things; where possible, 
these findings were sent to the responsible agencies. 

1. The development of a state-wide guidance 
program and the promotion of guidance in relation 
to the education of teachers. 


2. More vocational training in the elementary 
school, similar to that provided for high schools 
through Smith-Hughes teachers, with use of 
federal funds for equipment as well as teachers. 

3. Extension of training in practical things to 
out-of-school youth. 

4. Allotment of funds on the basis of needs. 

5. Greater freedom for local units in deter- 
mining what should be taught, how much should 
be taught, as well as other relevant points of or- 
ganization. 

6. The need for the democratic organization of 
the various localities into groups for the study of 
local problems and means of solution, using such 
organized facilities as are already available. 

7. The need for a study of potential occupa- 
tional possibilities—which could with very little 
effort be developed—and of occupational trends. 

Following the Pine Mountain Institute, another 
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Institute under the sponsorship of the Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth was held in Washington 
on November ist to 3rd. There the problems 
brought out at the Pine Mountain Institute were 
brought to the attention of a larger group of Fed- 


While the interests of this group are centered 
primarily on the future of the mountainous area 
of southeastern Kentucky, I have elected to dis- 
cuss the topic assigned me from the standpoint of 
the state as a whole. I do this because I believe 
the problem of higher education, both public and 
private, is a state problem and that its future can 
be properly charted only as we view it in that 
light. Every institution in the state, irrespective 
of its methods of support, its affiliation, or its pe- 
culiar objective, must be considered in evaluating 
the facilities available to those young men and 
women of Kentucky seeking opportunities for ad- 
vanced education. 


At the risk, perhaps, of citing some facts with 
which you are already familiar, I should like first 
to characterize rather briefly the present facilities 
for higher education in the state. During the 
current school year forty-three different institu- 
tions are carrying forward one or more types of 
work above the high school level. Forty of these 
institutions serve white students and three are op- 
erated for young men and women of the Negro 
race. Six of the forty schools for white students 
are publicly supported—the four teachers’ colleges 
and the University by the state, and the Univer- 
sity of Louisville by the city. The remaining 
thirty-four institutions for white students include 
nine four-year colleges, seventeen junior colleges, 
five theological seminaries, and three specialized 
institutions—one a college of commerce, one a law 
school, and one a college of pharmacy. All of these 
are private schools, with perhaps a single excep- 
tion. One junior college is partially supported by 
a city tax and might be described as a municipal 
institution. The colleges for Negroes include two 
four-year schools, one supported by the state and 
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eral Government officials. Rural leaders, several 
of whom had attended the Pine Mountain Insti- 
tute, interpreted the problems and revealed the 
gaps in the service already being provided by fed- 
eral agencies. 


one by the City of Louisville, and a junior college 
also financed by the state. 

Seven of the thirty-four private colleges of Ken- 
tucky are advertised as non-denominational, eight 
are affiliated with the Roman Catholic church, 
six are Methodist, six Baptist, four Presbyterian 
and three Disciples of Christ. 

State support for higher education in Kentucky 
was relatively slow in making its appearance, 1878 
marking the first year of operation of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky as a separate institution. This was 
almost one hundred years after the establishment 
of the first state university in the United States. 
Kentucky State Industrial College was established 
in 1886, two of the teachers colleges in 1907, West 
Kentucky Industrial College received its first state 
support in 1910, and the two young teachers’ col- 
leges were opened as late as 1923. The University 
of Louisville, generally recognized as the oldest 
municipal college in the United States, was estab- 
lished approximately a hundred years ago. 

Six of the four-year liberal arts colleges now 
operating in Kentucky were established before 
1878, one of them as much as a hundred years be- 
fore. Likewise six institutions now operating as 
junior colleges were opened prior to the establish- 
ment of the University of Kentucky as a separate 
institution. Upon these institutions and other 
private schools that have since ceased operation 
Kentucky depended during its first hundred years 
of statehood for the education of its young men 
and women. To them we must give credit for 
the development of the sentiment that made our 
publicly supported institutions possible. In addi- 
tion to our state colleges and universities, the years 
since 1878 have witnessed the establishment of 
three four-year colleges and eleven junior colleges. 
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Since 1930, when I first participated in the work 
of the committee on accreditation, four junior col- 
leges have ceased operation, and three schools of 
similar character have been established. 
Enrollment figures for the first semester of this 
school year indicate fairly well the extent and 
distribution of the service rendered by our forty- 
three institutions of higher learning. However, it 
should be noted that year enrollments, including 
summer sessions, would alter the picture materially. 
As reported recently to Dean Boyd of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, there are at present 17,167 
full-time and part-time resident students attending 
institutions of higher learning in Kentucky. Ap- 
proximately 21 per cent of this total are attending 


nine four-year colleges of liberal arts with an’ 


average attendance of slightly more than four 
hundred. Twenty per cent, or a little more, are 
attending the University of Kentucky, 19 per cent 
are found in the four teachers colleges, about 15 
per cent in the University of Louisville, 11 per 
cent in seventeen junior colleges, with an average 
enrollment of about 113 each, 5 per cent in the 
three institutions for Negroes, and about 4 per 
cent in three specialized schools of commerce, law 
and pharmacy. For the entire state the growth in 
enrollment over last year is 187 students, or an 
increase of about 1 per cent. 

Does this last figure mean that enrollments in 
institutions of higher learning in the state have 
approximately reached their peak, and that the 
future will bring only slight increases if any? I 
doubt that this is the case. Much will depend on 
the philosophy of higher education that we con- 
sciously or otherwise develop, on the extent to 
which higher education is popularized, on eco- 
nomic conditions, and on competition from insti- 
tutions in neighboring states and in other parts of 
the country. Recently I heard the prediction 
made that college enrollments in this state would 
probably not increase further after the next ten or 
fifteen years. When I consider the present and 
potential enrollments of the American secondary 
school and the rather clear trend toward the con- 
cept of unlimited educational opportunity, I doubt 
that this will be the case. However, until we can 
come to some agreement as to what higher educa- 
tion is to be and for whom it is to be provided, 
predictions are little better than guesses. On this 
apparent lack of a well-defined philosophy of 
higher education, I shall comment later in this 


paper. 
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With the future of higher education in this state 
in mind, we may well seek to know how the 
facilities that have just been described compare 
with the opportunities for collegiate education 
offered in other states. On this point there is 
little objective evidence, as comparisons between 
the states are extremely difficult to make. A few 
years ago we attempted such an evaluation in the 
Bureau of School Service, and while the resulting 
indexes were not so reliable as we should like, they 
furnish a rough estimate of Kentucky’s perform- 
ance as compared with other states. In this study 
two rankings were obtained for each state, the 
first, a composite picture of the services rendered 
by both public and private schools in terms of the 
need for the service, and the second a picture of 
the effort put forth in terms of the ability of the 
state to support higher education. On the first of 
these composite measures, the state of Kentucky 
assumed the rank customarily given it in measures 
of educational performance, that is, about thirty- 
seventh. On the measures of effort in terms of 
ability there was less uniformity, but with the 
average rank about twelve. Recognizing the 
chances for errors in these measures, I would go 
no farther than to say that the state is somewhere 
near the last quarter when its performance is 
measured in terms of its need, and somewhere 
near the first quarter when its effort is measured in 
terms of its ability. Does this mean that the state 
can justifiably extend its facilities for higher edu- 
cation? Perhaps it does. But it means also that 
we are now putting forth more than the average 
effort in the promotion of higher education, and 
that we must, therefore, so plan our program that 
we shall secure the largest measure of return on 
each unit of investment. Economy must of ne- 
cessity be the watchword. Improvement in our 
facilities for higher education must come largely 
through planned coordination and emphasis on 
quality rather than through a hit or miss process 
of multiplying curricula and institutions. 

With the question of quality raised, I should like 
to consider briefly the status of accreditation in 
this state, since it is through this instrumentality 
that the quality of an institution is advertised, 
though in some cases, perhaps, not with the full 
measure of justice that should prevail. 

All state-supported institutions for white stu- 
dents in Kentucky are members of the Association 
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of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. In the same category are the University 
of Louisville, five of the four-year liberal arts col- 
leges, and seven of the junior colleges. Three addi- 
tional liberal arts colleges are on the non-member 
list of the Association, and Kentucky State Indus- 
trial College is approved as a Class B institution, 
with full credit for its four years of work recog- 
nized. The remaining institutions of the state, 
with the exception of certain ones little affected by 
accreditation or the lack of it, are subject to in- 
spections and ratings by the Committee on Ac- 
credited Relations of the University of Kentucky. 
This group includes two four-year colleges, ten 
junior colleges for white students, and West 
Kentucky Industrial College for Negroes. 


The responsibility vested in the Committee on 
Accreditation is an important one. Evaluations of 
the quality of an institution’s work are difficult to 
make and criticisms are certain to arise whatever 
the decisions rendered. If the Committee tends to 
be severe in the application of its standards, the 
University may be accused of using its authority in 
this work to stifle competition and to prevent de- 
sirable expansion of the system of higher education. 
Leniency, on the other hand, may suggest that the 
University, as the head of the public school system, 
is failing in its duty by not insisting on higher 
standards. The intention of the Committee, I as- 
sure you, is to seek and find the most accurate 
methods of evaluating the work of these institu- 
tions and to make its ratings in terms of the best 
interests of the state as a whole and of the par- 
ticular youth who are likely to attend them. 


Until 1930 the institutions were usually ac- 
credited on the basis of visits by members of the 
Committee and the filing of the customary blanks. 
At that time the Committee changed its procedure 
and asked the Bureau of School Service of the Col- 
lege of Education to make careful studies of the 
various institutions as a basis for accreditation. 
The first of these investigations covered fifteen of 
the junior colleges of the state. The report took 
the form of a comparative study of the institu- 
tions, and the procedure was in many respects 
similar to that recently adopted by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Since the original report was made there 
have been approximately eleven similar studies of 
individual institutions. It is on the basis of these 
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rather comprehensive surveys that the work of the 
Committee has been based since 1930. Last year, 
with the cooperation of the Kentucky Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Committee 
sought to improve its procedures further by the 
experimental use of objective tests in certain insti- 
tutions. The object of this experiment was to 
determine whether or not it may be possible to 
base accreditation, in part at least, on the actual 
product of the school as reflected in the test re- 
sults and thereby reduce the emphasis that has been 
given to material and external aspects, even in the 
improved survey technique of recent years. While 
it is too early yet to draw any definite conclusions 
from this experimental testing, it seems probable 
that it is a step in the right direction. Of this much 
we can be certain. Even in the junior college 
making the poorest showing on the tests, there are 
individual students whose scores are above the 
average of the sophomore students at the Univer- 
sity. To deprive a junior college of accreditation 
on its generally poor showing is to take away from 
these able students opportunities that they should 
have. Many have suggested that individual 
rather than institutional accreditation would be 
the proper solution to problems of this character. 
From the student’s standpoint this is no doubt 
true. There is the question, on the other hand, 
of the extent to which the state or an endowed 
institution can gamble with its resources in giving 
all students from an inferior school a chance to 
continue their college work in an effort to avoid 
injustice to the few who are actually capable of 
and prepared for advanced study. It would seem 
that the arguments for so-called individual ac- 
creditation lose much of their force when viewed 
in the light of the attending economic and admin- 
istrative difficulties, unless we could agree to base 
the admission of each individual on academic and 
personality measures, irrespective of the accredita- 
tion of the institution. All this procedure would 
be fraught with certain dangers, particularly for 
the state-supported institution. 


To this point I have kept on rather solid ground 
by confining my discussion principally to existing 
conditions in Kentucky. I shall try in the re- 
maining time to express certain opinions on the 
subject actually assigned me—the trends and future 
of higher education in the state. Obviously I can 
cover only a few aspects of this topic. 
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It would seem that much of our difficulty in 
arriving at solutions to problems of admission, 
curricula, and the further coordination and de- 
velopment of higher education is occasioned by our 
lack of any clearly defined and accepted philos- 
ophy of higher education, particularly at the 
junior college level. While the elementary and 
secondary school people may be at odds as to 
specific methods and procedures, they are reason- 
ably well agreed about two fundamental points— 
they have defined rather well their general objec- 
tives and they know whom they are expected to 
serve. Those of us in higher education, on the 
other hand, are almost completely lacking in 
agreement on both of these issues. Bring together 
a dozen people engaged in various phases of higher 
education and you will almost always have ex- 
actly that many opinions as to what higher educa- 
tion should be and as to the group that it should 
serve. True, our passion for bigness and the wave 
of enthusiasm for democracy in education is 
rapidly sweeping us in the direction of unlimited 
opportunities for all. This doctrine, however, is 
vigorously opposed in many quarters and in no 
case are we giving as much thought as we might to 
those who are paying the bill. If I were a heavy 
taxpayer and knew as much about educational 
problems as I think I know, I should want to point 
out certain facts and ask certain questions of school 
people. I should like to know, for example, why 
the period of general education can not be defined, 
and why the job of making citizens, if that is what 
general education is for, can not be completed 
within this specified time. Is it necessary that the 
upper limit of general education be continuously 
raised, even though we admit the increasing com- 
plexity of the world in which we live? Once it 
was held that an eighth-grade education would 
suffice to make a responsible and intelligent citizen. 
Then we decided that the task could not be com- 
pleted in that time, and demanded that universal 
education be extended through the high school 
period. Now again we say that twelve years is 
not enough; we should have at least two more 
years to complete the job, and in addition an ex- 
tensive program of adult education. Some would 
suggest even that two years of college work will 
not permit the satisfactory completion of general 
education. The following quotation from a re- 
cent issue of the Journal of Higher Education 
illustrates this point of view: 


“Who really believes that it is possible for one to 


complete a good general education by the end of the 
Junior College? Why should students actively interested 
in the broad range of culture and human affairs give 
up the colleges to the specialists just as the wealth of 
many fields is opened to view? If society considers a 
modicum of general education essential, why should it 
not encourage students to get the greatest possible 
amount?” 

As a taxpayer I should ask when this is to end 
and why school people can not accept a contract 
for this task of general education and then com- 
plete the work within the time specified. 

Is there a point at which general education 
should end and at which selective education for 
leadership should begin, and if so, where is this 
point? Perhaps if we could find solutions to these 
problems, we would then be in a position to 
answer questions as to who should attend college 
and what types of curricula should be offered in 
our institutions of higher learning. As yet, how- 
ever, we seem to be badly confused, particularly 
about the purposes and characteristics of education 
at the late secondary and early college levels. Until 
we can define rather clearly the objectives of edu- 
cation at these upper levels, the trends and future 
of higher education in Kentucky, and elsewhere, 
will be difficult if not impossible to predict. 

However, I venture to suggest that the move- 
ment toward unlimited educational opportunities 
through the junior college level has gone too far 
to be halted even if we felt it desirable to do this. 
Consequently my predictions as to future trends 
in higher education are laid down on the assump- 
tion that we will gradually place fewer and fewer 
restrictions in the way of any or all who have 
completed a secondary school program and who 
wish to continue their study in a college or uni- 
versity. If this becomes our working philosophy, 
it should and probably will mean certain signifi- 
cant developments, particularly with respect to ad- 
missions, lower division curricula, and the expan- 
sion of facilities to care for growing enrollments. 

In terms of admissions this developing philos- 
ophy will, perhaps, mean eventually that gradu- 
ation from an approved high school will mean 
automatic admission to publicly supported colleges 
and universities in much the same way that the 
completion of an elementary school program now 
secures admission to the high school. The private 
schools would not necessarily have. to follow in 
this way, but it is probable that they would be 
forced into some such position by competition. 
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Our approach to this extreme in admissions will 
be gradual, of course. As an intermediate step, I 
presume we shall reduce the emphasis now being 
placed on required subjects and particular patterns 
of work, at the same time centering our attention 
on measureable characteristics of individual stu- 
dents which have been shown to be the real de- 
terminants of college success. At present the im- 
plication of our researches would seem to be that 
the most important of these determinants are a 
degree of social and emotional maturity and 
stability, a minimum degree of native intelligence 
or scholastic aptitude, good scholastic attitudes 
and habits, reading ability, and the ability to ex- 
press oneself effectively in written and oral Eng- 
lish. How much difficulty publicly supported 
institutions will encounter when they attempt to 
substitute such qualitative measures for our present 
quantitative requirements it is difficult to say. 
Certainly there will be some opposition. 

As our lower division population increases and 
becomes less selective, we shall be forced into 
fundamental changes in our curricula. Already it 
is becoming apparent that our highly departmen- 
talized courses are poorly suited to the needs of a 
large proportion of our freshman and sophomore 
students and to the purposes of general education. 
Just what direction these curricular changes will 
take or exactly what they will mean in terms of 
administrative organization, none of us can say as 
yet. However, developments at the University of 
Chicago, Minnesota, Florida and, here in our state, 
at the University of Louisville and Berea College, 
are indicative of the general trend in curricular 
organization. 

In closing, I should like to comment briefly on 
the problem of higher education in the particular 
area in which this group is interested. Such sug- 
gestions as I shall make are offered with a full 
realization of the splendid work that certain in- 
stitutions have done in this region. Nowhere in 
America has service to education been more un- 
selfish and nowhere has there been a more sincere 
effort to adapt educational content and method to 
the needs of the young men and women served. 
The record of Berea and other institutions, now 
firmly established and effectively operated, speaks 
for the past. The future, I think, will be equally 
successful if full recognition is given to changes in 
economic and social conditions and in educational 
needs. 
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In the past, and perhaps to some extent now, 
the educational problems of the Kentucky moun- 
tains have been peculiar, primarily because of a 
combination of low economic status and isolation, 
Individual poverty, of course, is no_ special 
attribute of this area or any other. Unfortunately, 
we find it almost everywhere. The educational 
problem arises not so much out of the poverty of 
a particular individual or individuals, as from the 
low income level of the entire region. In a city, 
children whose parents are in direst poverty may 
still attend a well equipped school manned by cap- 
able teachers. In an isolated region of sparse 
population and a common low income level, this 
opportunity is denied. 

The problem of isolation is rapidly being elim- 
inated as paved roads, the automobile, the news- 
paper, and the radio bring communities together, 
Wise educational planning will lend encourage- 
ment to this development. Recognizing that my 
knowledge of the mountain region is somewhat 
limited, I yet offer the suggestion that the future 
should see less emphasis on the educational prob- 
lems of peculiar sections or regions and greater 
emphasis on the common problems of the state and 
nation. I am in doubt about any philosophy or 
practice which encourages the education and cus- 
toms of the mountain people to turn back upon 
themselves. The solution is no longer in that 
direction. Educationally, Kentucky has no more 
serious problem than its provincialism and its sec- 
In its virile, rugged and 
natively intelligent stock, the mountain area has 
material that the lowlands and cities need. The 
lowlands and the cities, on the other hand, have 
or can provide the environmental conditions that 
are essential for the development of the manhood 
and womanhood of the mountains into effective 
state and national citizenship. The day of eco- 
nomic, social, or educational self-sufficiency is 
past and the problem of isolation will rapidly solve 
itself under the right type of stimulation. 

The economic problem must also be solved by 
viewing it in a larger way. Unaided, the mountain 
counties of Kentucky will never find it possible to 
provide an effective educational system. Addi- 
tional state support and federal aid would seem to 
offer the only solution to the proper development 
of elementary and secondary schools in such areas. 


With respect to higher education, the needs of 
southeastern Kentucky are difficult to define. Do 


tional competition. 
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we need more junior colleges or four-year institu- 
tions in this section, and if so, under what auspices? 
The rapid spread of the junior college movement 
in the United States has suggested to many people 
that Kentucky needs and will eventually have an 
extensive system of such schools. Many have 
pointed to the rapid growth in the number of 
junior colleges as justification for the establish- 
ment or maintenance of private institutions of this 
character in eastern Kentucky and elsewhere in 
the state. What they fail to recognize is that the 
greater part of the growth at the junior college 
level has been in publicly supported institutions, 
and that further developments in this direction 
should be taken not as encouragement, but instead 
as a warning. It is my opinion that the develop- 
ment of an extensive system of public junior col- 
leges will do to private education at that level pre- 
cisely what the growth of the American high school 
has done and is now doing to the private secondary 
school. 

For my own part, I doubt that Kentucky has 
any serious need for additional institutions of 
higher learning, either publicly or privately sup- 
This opinion is based to some extent on 
objective evidence. If additional publicly sup- 
ported institutions are to be set up, we must 
justify them on the grounds of greater opportunity, 
greater efficiency, and greater economy. I doubt 
that this can be done. At the present time, a 
mature graduate student is working under my 
direction on a study designed to discover the need, 
if any, for publicly supported junior colleges in 
this state. In general his plan is to establish cer- 
tain criteria that would ensure the greater oppor- 
tunity, efficiency, and economy mentioned above, 
and to apply these criteria to different communi- 
ties and regions of the state. On the question of 
what these criteria should be, we have considerable 
evidence and expert opinion. Our tentative out- 
line indicates that they should include: 

1. A minimum number of students as 
reflected in population data and high 
school enrollments. 

2. The ability of the community or 
region to support the junior college, 
when consideration is given to capital 
outlay, requirements and necessary cur- 
rent expenditures. 

3. Freedom from competition as de- 
termined. by the location of other effec- 
tive schools and the area of influence of 
a public junior college. 


ported. 
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4. Guarantees that the establishment 
of a junior college will not prevent or en- 
danger the maintenance of a standard 
elementary and high school program as 
reflected in the tax rate for this program, 
length of term, teachers’ salaries, and ac- 
creditation. 

While it is too early to say definitely what the 
application of these criteria will show, I venture 
the prediction that there will not be more than 
two or three communities or areas, if any, that will 
qualify. If this is the case, it would mean that, 
viewed from the standpoint of the state at large, 
we have little or no real need for additional public 
institutions of higher learning. 

This is hardly equivalent to saying that there 
would be no valid reasons for the establishment of 
additional private schools, but it would seem to 
imply that. To those who will argue that new 
private schools are needed in order to insure op- 
portunity for remoter areas at reduced cost or in 
order to provide an educational opportunity with- 
in a particular denominational environment, I 
would offer this suggestion: May it not be better 
for a church group or a charitable organization 
interested in giving increased opportunities to 
worthy boys and girls to use the money that would 
be required to establish or maintain an average or 
inferior institution, to provide scholarships for 
carefully selected individuals either at fully ap- 
proved public schools or at similarly recognized 
institutions supperted by a particular agency or 
denomination. The number served would no doubt 
be fewer but the social and educational gain would, 
Perhaps this 
suggestion is based on too little knowledge of 


I believe, be greater in the long run. 


private education and of conditions prevailing in 
the mountains, but I offer it for your consider- 
ation. 

In conclusion, I would point out that through 
its entire history Kentucky has maintained an en- 
viable record in higher education in spite of its 
limited resources. I believe we shall continue 
this record into the future. However, our rel- 
atively low economic status requires that we 
obtain the largest educational return on each unit 
of investment, whether that investment is made by 
the state or by a private agency. For the accomp- 
lishment of this end, we must place our emphasis 
on large-scale planning, coordination, and quality 
of service. 
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The Trends and Future of Private Mountain Secondary Schools 


LEO K. PRITCHETT 


(Abridged from address at the Educational Conference, Asheville, North Carolina, November 23, 1937) 


Let me say at the beginning that I do not con- 
sider myself an authority on the trends and future 
As a matter of fact, 
the more I study this subject, the less I feel I 


of private mountain schools. 
know about it. I am quite positive, however, 
about one thing, namely that the Conference of 
Southern Mountain Workers is taking a step in the 
right direction in trying to find out what is taking 
place in private mountain schools and where these 
schools are headed. By cooperation and concerted 
action many of our schools may be saved from 
possible institutional death. 

A study of the trends in and the future of priv- 
ate schools in the Southern Mountain area would 
mean an investigation into trends of private ele- 
mentary schools, private high schools, private 
junior colleges and private senior colleges.. Ade- 
quate investigations could not be made on such an 
inclusive scale; therefore I have decided to delimit 
the subject. private elementary 
schools, grammar schools, and senior college, I 


Eliminating 


shall include only private institutions on the sec- 
ondary level, that is, only private high schools 
and junior colleges. 

In the preparation of this paper my first effort 
was to find out what investigations had been made 
of the private secondary schools in the Southern 
Mountain area, but very little material was avail- 
able. Realizing that Dr. Doak S. Campbell of 
George Peabody College for Teachers is interested 
in our mountain problems, I wrote to him to find 
out if any comprehensive survey had been made to 
indicate the growth and development in this field. 
His report was that, so far as he knew, there were 
no comprehensive surveys of recent date. He sug- 
gested, however, a study of the proceedings of 
the Southern Association for the past ten years, 
and also indicated that the annual reports of var- 
ious departments of education represented in the 
area might be of some value. I regret that I was 
unable to pursue these two avenues of investiga- 
tion, because I am confident that positive trends 
could be discovered from them. However, two 


articles which appeared in the July, 1937 issue of 


Mountain Life and Work contribute to this study 
—one, a “Report of the Southern Mountain Edv- 
cational Commission” by Dr. Hermann N. Morse, 
and the other, “Changing Mountain Schools” by 
Dr. Frank C. Foster. There may be other studies 
available about which I have no information, 
Since the material discovered was rather meager, 
a questionnaire survey was made of the secondary 
schools in the Southern Mountain area in order 
to find out what trends, if any, are evident today, 

Dr. Morse, in his report of the Educational 
Commission, says that there has been a decided 
decrease in the number of private schools, with a 
significant movement from lower to higher aca- 
demic levels as public schools took over the ele- 
mentary work and with an increasing emphasis on 
accreditation. As facilities for public education 
on the secondary level become available, certain 
private schools have specialized as community 
centers, experimental schools and the like. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Morse, many private schools lack either 
the money and personnel or the interest and point 
of view necessary if they are to meet satisfactorily 
the local community needs in education of adults 
and of the submarginal groups, educationally 
speaking, and in solving community problems. 
The Commission’s finding, Dr. Morse stated, are 
tentative, not final conclusions. They give, how- 
ever, a picture of present conditions and trends. 

Dr. Frank C. Foster in his article, “Changing 
Mountain Schools,” presents an interpretation of 
fifty-five statements from representative schools. 
His questionnaire called for information regarding 
aims, conditions influencing the planning of the 
schools, changes of the last decade, and coopera- 
tion with other agencies; three questions dealt with 
pupil participation. As Dr. Foster points out, the 
nature of the questions and the information re- 
ceived make a statistical summary difficult. The 
following observations, however, may be gathered 
from his survey: first, that the schools aimed to 
satisfy some need; second, education is reaching 
higher levels; third, the quality of work within 


the schools is improving; fourth, the schools re- 
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porting “recognized the great importance of roads, 
changing standards, contact with the outside 
world, and at the same time the advance and ad- 
justment of programs so as to meet these condi- 
tions.” 

In order to get additional information in regard 
to trends of the high schools and junior colleges in 
the Southern Mountains, I sent a questionnaire to 
103 schools in the area. The basis of selection was 
made from the 1929 edition of Southern Mountain 
Schools, published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
which, though out of date because of changes 
made in the institutions since it was issued, is the 
only source of information that could be obtained. 
Thirty-eight schools, or 37 per cent of the total 
number, responded to the questionnaire. Of these, 
five had discontinued their school work, two had 
only elementary departments, one institution 
happened to be a senior college, and one a folk 
school; therefore reports of only 29 institutions 
were used. Grouped according to academic levels, 
these included: junior colleges, 2; high schools, 6; 
high school and junior college, 6; elementary and 
high school, 13; elementary, high school, and col- 
lege, 1; high school and college, 1. The following 
states were represented: North Carolina with 7 
schools reporting; Kentucky with 8; Tennessee, 8; 
Virginia, 2; Alabama, 2; South Carolina, 1—mak- 
ing a total of 8 states. 

Introductory to the two main parts of the ques- 
tionnaire was a general question as to the purposes 
and objectives of the individual institution. The 
replies submitted by the reporting schools were of 
such nature as to make accurate cataloging im- 
possible, as was to be expected. The following 
purposes and objectives are fairly representative: 
“education for Christian character and underpriv- 
ileged mountain high school pupils”; “to supple- 
ment public school facilities”; “to give education 
to mountain youth who are unable to go out of 
the mountains for an education”; “to develop a 
happy, contented rural civilization”; “training for 
good citizenship anywhere and giving vocational 
training.” 

The questionnaire proper was divided into two 
divisions: First, objective data, and second, sub- 
jective data. The objective division called for: 
first, courses dropped from the curriculum since 
1927; second, courses added to the curriculum since 
1927; third, causes which influenced the decision to 
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drop or add courses to the curriculum. Under this 
heading, six causes were suggested: (1) local need; 
(2) student demand (adding course); (3) insufficient 
demand by students (dropping course); (4) accred- 
iting agency; (5) general curriculum revision be- 
cause of present emphasis in education; (6) influ- 
ence of Conference of Southern Mountain 
Workers. And a blank was left for the institu- 
tion to report any other influential cause. 

At least 56 courses were dropped by the institu- 
tions reporting, and at least 120 added. For con- 
venience a general grouping of these has been 
made, together with such tentative conclusions 
and interpretations as may be drawn. 

Ten educational courses on the secondary level 
were dropped, apparently as state requirement for 
certification were raised; 15 courses in education 
were added, due evidently to the fact that in some 
states, particularly Tennessee and Kentucky, the 
teachers’ certificate requirements are such that the 
junior colleges can well afford to offer such 
courses. 

There is a definite trend on the part of institu- 
tions to eliminate Latin from their curricula, 9 
having dropped it. This, however, is not unusual 
when the practice is so widespread. One junior 
college added an elementary Latin course. The 
explanation for this may be found in the fact that 
Latin had been practically, if not entirely, elimin- 
ated from the high school curriculum in the state 
in which that junior college is located. In 1936 
one high school dropped French and added Latin. 

As for medern languages, it seems that institu- 
tions, both high schools and junior colleges, are 
either dropping or adding courses, depending upon 
the students’ need for languages for admission to 
college. French was dropped by 5 and added by 
3; Spanish dropped by 3 and added by 2; German 
dropped by 1 and added by 2. One institution 
dropped French and later replaced it; some institu- 
tions dropped one language only to add another in 
its place. 

In the field of History and Civics, 7 courses 
were eliminated and 7 added. The trend here 
seems to be toward changing the nature of the 
courses offered. Dropped were courses in An- 
cient History, Medieval European History, Europe 
Since 1914, Trade Civics, Economic History, and 
a course known as “Smalltown.” Those added 
include Current History, World History, Problems 
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of World Democracy, Vocational Civics, Govern- 
ment, American History, and Modern European 
History. 

Offerings in Mathematics have not changed 
greatly, perhaps indicating the strong influence 
of preparatory training. Five courses were dropped 
and 6 added; Solid Geometry was dropped by 5 
institutions and added by 1. Others dropped 
were Commercial arithmetic, by 3; Algebra by 2; 
Freshman Mathematics by 1; and Mathematical 
Analysis, by 1. Added were Calculus, by 2; Gen- 
eral Mathematics, by 2; Algebra, 1; 
Trigonometry, 1; and Business Arithmetic, 1. 


College 


In the past ten years Science has been given 
considerably more emphasis than formerly. Four 
courses were dropped and 11 added. Three schools 
Others 
eliminated, were, respectively, Chemistry, Physics, 
Physics was added by 4; 
other additions were Zoology, Botany, Physiology, 
Qualitative Quantitative 
Analysis, Organic Chemistry, General Chemistry, 
Household Physics, and Advanced Biology. The 
two sciences most frequently offered are Physics 
and Biology, with Chemistry a close third. 


eliminated Geography and 1 added it. 
and General Science. 


Astronomy, Analysis, 


The institutions included in the report are def- 
initely placing more emphasis on English than 
The study brought out the fact that 
only 1 course in English was dropped, whereas 9 


heretofore. 


were added. Not only is English receiving more 
emphasis, but there is an effort to make the teach- 
ing of the subject more practical. Among the 8 
courses added were Public Speaking, Journalism, 
Industrial English, Content of Literature, and 
Creative Writing. 

In the field of Religion only 4 courses were 
dropped, while 8 were added. One institution 
added a course in Homiletics in 1931 and dropped 
it in 1934. A general course in Bible was added 
by 4 schools; others offered courses in History of 
Christian Church, Life and Letters of Paul, Old 
Testament Prophets, Apostolic Age, Prophets of 
Israel, and Principles of Christian Education. 

The most outstanding curriculum trend indi- 
cated by the study was in the field of Industrial 
Arts. Seventeen courses were added, while only 
3 were dropped. Those dropped were mechanical 
drawing, weaving and rug-making, and manual 
training. Four schools have added printing; 3 
advanced woodworking; 2, mechanics. 


> 


Advanced 
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sheet metal work, welding, upholstering, and 
homecraft have been added by one school each, 
Three schools have added advanced courses in 
woodfinishing, radio and electrical work, weaving, 
manual training, mechanical drawing, shopwork, 
auto mechanics, building construction. 

Something of the offerings in the field of Indus. 
trial Arts is indicated by the following figures, 
Four schools offered a course in General Manual 
Training. Courses offered by at least 3 institu- 
tions include shopwork, auto mechanics, mechanical 
drawing, building construction, woodfinishing, ad- 
vanced sheet metal work, welding, upholstering, 
homecraft, machine lathe, and wrought iron. Two 
schools have offered radio and electrical work, 
and two, weaving. There has been a distinct en- 
richment in the field of Industrial Arts by the 
schools reporting. 


In the field of Home Economics, 2 schools 
dropped a general course, and 1 dropped a course 
in Home Nursing. Eight courses were added. One 
institution reported that it has added a department 
cf Home Economics since 1931. Four schools 
offered a general course in this field; 3 offered a 
course in Home Nursing; each of the following 
courses was offered by at least one institution; 
Home Living, Home Problems, Home Economies 
for Men, Survey Course in Home Economics, 
Home Management, and House Planning. 

Six schools indicated that there was a need to 
add a general course in Agriculture to their cur- 
ricula. Three added a course in Poultry Raising 
in 1936. Other courses added in this field were 
Animal Husbandry, Dairying, Field Crops, and 
Horticulture. 

A Business Department was added by 9 institu- 
tions. Others added scattered courses in the busi- 
ness field, such as typing, shorthand, business 
science, and a course in the use of the comptometer. 
Shorthand was dropped by two schools, and a 
course in Commercial Law and Business Manage- 
ment by one. 

Four institutions reported that they had added a 
course in General Sociology, while one has added 
a course in Rural Sociology—all since 1934. One 
school has added a course in Political and Social 
Geography. A course in Occupations has been 
offered by three. Two institutions added Hy- 
giene to their curricula. General Psychology was 
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added to the curricula of two, in 1937, and one 
added a course in Child Psychology. 

There were other scattered offerings dropped or 
added. Dropped were, Expression, by 2; History 
of Music, by 1; Aesthetics, by 1; a course in Lead- 
ership, by 1. Six added a course in Music. Five 
added a course in Applied Arts. Other scattered 
courses added were Philosophy, Ethics, Physical 
Education, Guidance, and Restaurant Management. 

Now let us glance at the causes which influenced 
decisions to drop or add courses. Many of the 
schools checked more than one item in the sug- 
gested list of causes, thereby indicating that there 
was more than one cause for a specific change in 
many cases. Briefly the results were as follows: 
(1) Local need was checked by 19; (2) student de- 
mand (for adding a course), 16; (3) insufficient 
demand by students (dropping a course), 11; (4) 
accrediting agency, 6; (5) general curriculum re- 
vision because of present emphasis in education, 
21; (6) influence of Conference of Southern Moun- 
tain Workers, 1. Other causes given were, lack of 
funds, need of students desiring to transfer to four- 
year institutions, effort to round out general cur- 
riculum, the need for occupational guidance, needs 
of students for practical homemaking and earning 
a living, and an attempt to fill the need of higher 
education when college is impossible. 

Another section of part one of the questionnaire 
related to curriculum emphasis in the institution. 
The three items under this heading were checked 
as follows: terminal courses, 7; preparatory courses, 
9; about equally divided between terminal and 
preparatory courses, 17. Other answers as to em- 
phasis included the following: (1) We emphasize 
general education. (2) The trend is distinctly away 
from terminal courses of a general cultural value, 
so far as students are concerned. Language and uni- 
fied courses for freshmen do not attract students. 
They want to get a job or go to a four-year in- 
stitution. (3) As a community school primarily, our 
emphasis is on terminal courses, but as an accred- 
ited public school receiving a grant from the 
county, our work follows the standards set up by 
the state; within this framework our emphasis is 
directed toward the community and a more abund- 
ant rural life. 

The trend toward terminal courses in education 
is seen in the decided development in the Industrial 
Arts field, in the increased number of offerings 
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in Home Economics, in the addition of Business 
Departments by a number of institutions, and by 
the demand for and increased offerings in Agri- 
culture. 

Data compiled for item five in the questionnaire, 
“demonstrated interest in the life problems (home, 
church, recreation, labor, health, etc.) of local 
territory by your institution since 1927,” was en- 
lightening. ‘Twenty-four institutions reported an 
increase in demonstrated interest in life problems 
in the local territory of the institution since 1927. 
Five institutions said that it was the same; no 
institutions reported a decrease. The findings as 
to changes in curricula appear to bear out these 
statements. 

Not all schools reported on the last item which 
reads, “What percentage of your mountain stu- 
dents graduated remained in the mountains each 
year since 1927? However, a sufficient number re- 
ported so that we can get an approximation of the 
number of mountain graduates who remained in 
the mountains. The approximate figures are: 

Year Percent Year Percent 
1927 51 1933 56 
1928 54 1934 af 
27 °° «83 1935 62 
1930 ae 1936 62 
1931 62 i937 —C ts GZ 
1932 55 

There seems to be ar increase since 1930 in the 
percentage of graduates remaining in the moun- 
tains. I do not know just how reliable the figures 
are because I daresay that in some instances they 
were given as mere guesses or approximations and 
institutional records were not gone into to find the 
percentage, but if we can draw any conclusion at 
all from the figures presented, it seems to be a very 
good percentage, in fact a higher percentage than 
I had anticipated when I began this investigation. 

It appears from previous studies in regard 
to the mobility of population that there is 
a tendency for individuals to go elsewhere and to 
move from the place of birth. Dean M. Schweick- 
hard in his book Industrial Arts in Education says 
that the result of one study in regard to the mobil- 
ity of population seemed to point “to an increasing 
tendency for the individual to leave the place of 
his birth and boyhood by the time he becomes an 
adult. And it may be expected that the tendency 
will increase still more rapidly by reason of our 
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improving methods of transportation and com- 
munication.” In this particular investigation 
which Schweickhard refers to, very close to 75 per 
cent of the fathers of ninth-grade boys were born 
in some other locality than that in which they then 
lived, and, he continues, practically the same could 
be said in regard to the mothers. Our situation 
here in the mountains may be different from that 
of one narrow locality. Although our students 
may not remain in the particular community in 
which they were born, yet if they remain some- 
where in the mountains, we are still training them 
for mountain community leadership. 


In the second division of the questionnaire deal- 
ing with subjective data, 26 individuals reported 
that they believed that the private schools have a 
distinctive field of service in the mountains. The 
others did not report or did not hold this belief. 

Many institutions checked more than one item 
under the question, “What is your opinion in re- 
gard to the future of institutions in the moun- 
tains?” Six said that the future of the private 
institutions was to provide opportunity for ele- 
mentary education, 13 said that it was to provide 
opportunity for secondary education, 18 said that 
it was to provide opportunity for collegiate educa- 
tion, 20 individuals reported that the future of the 
private institutions was to experiment in freer edu- 
cational methods outside the limitation of public 
school system, 25 reported that the future of these 
institutions was to train mountain community 
leaders. At least 15 other opinions as to the 
future of private institutions in the mountains 
were given. 


Summing up the tentative conclusions, it would 
appear from this study that more emphasis is be- 
ing placed on English and English Expression, Re- 
ligion, Science, on individual and social problems, 
and the strongest emphasis of them all is the trend 
in terminal courses with the offerings in Industrial 
Arts, Home Economics, Business, and the field of 
Agriculture. Perhaps in order to emphasize an 
appreciation of the good, the beautiful and the 
true, music is again having its rightful place in the 
During the past ten 
years these institutions have placed increasing em- 
phasis on human problems, as evidenced by the 
addition of such courses as Psychology, Sociology, 
Economics, Philosophy, Human Geography, 


curricula of our institutions. 
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Guidance and Ethics, which are definitely studies 
of human relationships. 

Now what about the future of our institutions? 
Since I am neither a prophet nor a son of a pro- 
phet, my remarks will be few. Twenty-six out 
of the 29 answering the questionnaire believe that 
there is a distinctive field of service for private 
institutions in the mountains. However, there 
seems to be some disagreement as to what the field 
is. The majority believe that it is to train moun- 
tain community leaders. Ranking next is the 
opinion that our schools should experiment in freer 
educational methods outside the public school 
system. 

Is there some uniform type of education which 
can be given for our entire mountain area which 
could be said to be distinctly preferable for the 
Southern Mountains? If you will allow me to give 
my Own opinion and to give it very humbly, I do 
not believe that there is a single type of education 
which can be applied throughout the mountain 
area. I do believe, however, that there is a distinct 
field of service for our mountain institutions, but 
that each institution must work out its own salva- 
tion—not that we should have competitive effort, 
but rather a more abiding form of cooperation. | 
believe that the economic and social conditions of 
different mountain localities are different and 
therefore, if education is to meet community needs, 
the type of education must be different. Now|] 
do not mean that there will not be similarities in 
educational offerings, because I believe that 
naturally there will be courses for expression and 
orientation of the student in the social, religious, 
physical, economic and political world in which 
he lives, but what I am referring to more than any- 
thing else is the total curricula content including 
terminal courses and the amount of active partici- 
pation in community life by the institutions. 

I believe that the future of our private institu- 
tions lies primarily in giving to the student func- 
tional religious experience and in affording 
terminal education for the masses. Although we do 
not have time to go into the phases of practical 
Christianity in this paper, I am confident that we 
certainly know the value of practical Christianity 
in community participation. 

With one closing remark about Industrial Edu- 
cation, I shall conclude this report. A course in 
Manual Training is usually considered terminal but 
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there is a vast difference between offering Manual 
Training in which the student may practice on a 
block of wood and teaching him to apply his skill 
in actual life situations. Perhaps this is a weak- 
ness in our vocational education today. Often pro- 
jects are given that are not linked up with everyday 
life; for example, a student may practice the mak- 
ing of some joint or the turning of a piece of wood 
on a lathe, and yet no connection in actual exper- 
ience is made possible for the student to produce a 
useful article which can be enjoyed. Furthermore, 
granting that in some projects, the student does 
make a few useful articles, thereby getting train- 
ing, the process is not complete until those articles 
are marketed in some way. ‘The complete process 
gives to the student an actual life situation which 
he must have in order to adjust himself more ade- 
quately to the world in which he is living. 

Again, why should there not be in the future a 
coordination of terminal education with actual 
businesses or industries in the area served by an 
institution? For example, in Santa Ana, California, 
the Santa Ana Junior College is attempting to give 
the students vocational guidance and actual ex- 
perience in business and industry. Santa Ana offers 
a trade training curriculum which includes courses 
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in printing, tool-making, and machine-shops. And, 
this is an interesting factor: journeymen of prac- 
tical experience direct the work, and the program 
as a whole is being fostered by representatives of 
the trades in the community. A two-year curricu- 
lum is also offered in retail store management 
leading to employment of students as buyers in 
branch stores and as department store managers, 
and proprietors of unit stores. And each week of 
study in the college is followed by a week of co- 
ordinated work, with pay, in cooperating stores. 
Santa Ana also offers a two-year terminal curri- 
culum in engineering to prepare the student for 
such work as drafting, surveying, laboratory, 
chemistry, and other related vocations. 

It seems to me that such a coordination of edu- 
cation and industry could be worked out in some 
of our mountain localities even at the present time. 

Finally, whatever the future may hold for our 
institutions, the maximum amount of service ren- 
dered to our territory will depend upon the alert- 
ness of individual institutions to meet the changing 
conditions of the particular mountain territory 
which it serves. This can be done only through 
a consciousness of the need of institutional service 
to its constituents. 
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THE TENNESSEE CONFERENCE 


At the Norris conference the social and eco- 
nomic changes in the Tennessee mountains were 
discussed by Dr. W. E. Cole of the University of 
Tennessee. His observations were based on a 
study of the eight counties of the Blue Ridge and 
sixteen counties of the Cumberland or Highland 
Rim, using the 1930 census as the most recent 
source of reliable data. By comparing these with 
earlier figures he finds the population increasing 
more rapidly in the Blue Ridge with some in- 
crease in the Cumberland area. While the size of 
family is decreasing, it is still larger than for the 
nation as a whole, or the neighboring urban areas. 
Larger families, more poverty, less educational 
opportunity, and greater dependence seem to 
move on together in the Cumberland area. The 
recorded increase in birth-rate Dr. Cole interprets 
as being due to better reporting and greater effi- 
ciency in the Health Department; the decrease 
in infant mortality would be confirmed by other 
observations. The paper also called attention to 
the influence of the social security legislation 
which is particularly significant for regions of 
the Cumberland plateau where the percentage of 
What influence 
will this have on the children to whom the state 
looks for the future? 


dependence is abnormally high. 


Two other forces of significance discussed were 
the increased tendency to produce the tilled crops, 
corn and tobacco, that bring cash; and the im- 
portance of the region as a vacation land. As for 
the first, the use of demonstration farms and 
We have 
yet to see what the effect of the influx of tourists 
is to do to the attitudes and conduct of the people. 


agents is bringing about improvement. 


For some strange reason nothing was said of 
Yet as one 
sees the revolutionary effect of industries in such 
communities as Kingsport and Elizabethton, ic is 
evident that we have forces operating which will 
change the whole character of these communities, 
making cities and suburban communities out of 


the importance of industrialization. 


what were once mountain valleys. If the influence 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority program ap- 
proaches its goal there will be other patterns of 
community life growing up about the new indus- 


FRANK C. FOSTER 





trial centers clustered about new focal points of 
power and transportation. 


The second discussion of the conference was led 
by Commissioner W. A. Bass. With great skill 
he reviewed the progress that had been made in 
attaining the goals of Tennessee’s eight-point edu- 
cational program. Although the level of educa- 
tion is far from what the leaders desire, definite 
advances have been recorded in the last legisla- 
ture: the appropriations for the schools have been 
advanced from four to seven million dollars an- 
nually, qualifications for teachers have been 
raised, a minimum term of eight months is about 
to be established, the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars has been set aside for the improve- 
ment of libraries in the elementary schools, fifty 
thousand dollars have been appropriated for im- 
proving instruction through supervision, and 
four hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year 
for transportation of elementary pupils. Com- 
missioner Bass illustrated to the conference the 
fine way in which he and his staff work together 
in improving supervisory procedure. With R. Lee 
Thomas, elementary school supervisor for the 
state, the superintendent of Anderson County 
and the supervisor and the principal of the Nor- 
ris School contributing from their experiences, it 
was evident that new ideas and practices were 
being carried out through the schools. Another 
approach mentionted was the construction of 
teaching units and aids in the curriculum seminar 
held each summer at Peabody College; teachers 
from all over the state join in working upon these 
bulletins. In a second seminar, on the improve- 
ment of teacher education, Tennessee teachers of 
education join with leaders from all over the 
South in dealing with the common problem in 
producing vital educational leadership. Although 
the commissioner had the characteristic concern 
with administrative procedure found in each dis- 
cussion with state officialk—improved attendance 
records, better buildings, better care in the use of 
the plants already in operation—there was genuine 
concern for the vital experiences within the 
schools. Tennessee has the adopted text system 
of determining instruction; at the same time the 
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state is producing bulletins that provide a wide 
range of suggestion for freeing the schools from 
bookish study-and-recite cycles. 

When asked what he thought of the private 
schools Mr. Bass was quite frank in saying that 
they had stood in the way in some instances, keep- 
ing the communities from assuming the responsi- 
bilities that they should have taken. He did not 
favor having schools pauperize the regions through 
unnecessary philanthropies. As state supervisor of 
high schools he has first hand knowledge of the 
schools from Mountain City to Memphis. The 
conference was fortunate in dealing with a com- 
missioner who knew his schools, his people, and 
the conference. 

The third session dealt with the contribution 
of the private school to secondary education. A 
review of nine studies summarized by Maurice 
Seay at the Kentucky conference was quoted, 
showing that experimentation was the most com- 
monly observed service; others upon which there 
was some agreement were: to give religious and 
moral training; to replace the home; to care for 
public school misfits; to raise academic standards; 
and to prepare students for college. In the opinion 
of the Tennesseeans, exploration rather than ex- 
perimentation characterized the service of these 
private schools, a process of seeking out, trying 
out services in order to meet needs. The idea of 
experimentation is more scientific, implying a 
more rigid control and formulation of purpose 
than is usually found in private schools. In the 
latter there is more often found a religious de- 
votion to a cause; a service defined in terms of 
human need rather than abstract “truth.” Un- 
doubtedly much of their work has experimental 
value; however, it would be the academic experi- 
mentalist who would use that term in describing 
the program rather than the individuals and 
boards founding the schools. The “fruits” of a 
mission school are to be found in improved lives, 
better communities, finer cultural relations, rather 
than in tested procedures. 

A second characteristic of the private secondary 
school has been that of seeking to help those 
neglected by existing institutions. The impression 
that the private schools are attempting to com- 
pete with the public schools is due to an ignor- 
ance of their history. Most of them were estab- 
lished when there were no public schools. And 
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they were promoted by people who wanted des- 
perately to have an education for those who other- 
wise would be neglected. The sense of competi- 
tion has arisen as the public school has advanced, 
while the private schools lingered, sometimes seek- 
ing new lines of service in the presence of an ad- 
vancing public education program. 

Other special types of service are found in what 
the schools offer in additional teachers, or special 
equipment which the missions contribute. A 
special type of teaching which deals more directly 
with the spiritual and social needs of the com- 
munity, such as a religious program or vocational 
curriculum, seeks to attain the improvement of 
folk life, increased appreciation of the beautiful, 
and the development of new skills. So we find 
an interest in the crafts, the folk dances, music, 
and all that leads to an appreciation for the cul- 
tural heritage of the mountains and through this 
building up an indigenous art and culture. A re- 
view of the splendid progress made by the South- 
ern Highland Handicraft Guild is ample evidence 
of accomplishment. 

With the industrialization of the mountains an- 
other type of school is appearing which seeks to 
help the people understand the character of the 
social and economic forces affecting life in the 
mountains. Such a school as the Highland Folk 
School not only aims to teach an understanding 
of this life, but seeks to give the students some 
skill in organizing to meet the forces and to de- 
fend themselves against the influences which will 
limit their future happiness. 

In the fourth session Edwin E. White brought 
forth from the abundance of his study a program 
for a rich rural life. His Highland Heritage pro- 
vides an excellent development of the ideas he 
introduced. Ten proposals were discussed. 

1) Provision for food and the material founda- 
tions of living: while most of the people are in- 
volved in the producing of food, much can be 
done to add to the variety of products and the 
quality of the crops. 

2) Vocational training can be introduced to 
help the people do better what they are already 
doing without sufficient instruction. 

3) Care for the lands, particularly the tim- 
berlands, to preserve the trees and soil, is needed 
to conserve the heritage of the past and to leave 
provisions for the future. 
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4) Education in the home arts and skills will 
benefit living conditions within the limitations of 
the present economy. 

5) Community cooperation in promoting in- 
dustries will bring increased cash income. 

6) Social life may be improved through more 
provision for community activities; poverty and 
isolation often keep people from enjoying a fel- 
lowship they might learn to appreciate and enjoy. 

7) Health facilities now suffer from concen- 
tration in distant centers; doctors are not near 
enough to the mountain people to be called, nor 
can the people afford to pay the prices that long 
distance trips cost. 

8) Recreation, a means of helping to promote 
a happy community, has been neglected. 

9) Wholesome participation in civic affairs 
suggests another challenge. “Politics” undoubted- 
ly offers one of the most lively community inter- 
ests of the mountains. Unfortunately the “good” 
people have not always used their influence in 
public affairs, or they have not transferred their 
Certain it is that 
civic affairs need skill, knowledge and a sense of 


goodness to such relationships. 


public well-being in order to command more re- 
spect from the people. 

10) And last of all, inspiration. Here Mr. White 
interpreted the place that religion should have in 
providing a “lift” for life, giving people a faith 
that emancipates and elevates rather than one that 
depresses and invites despair and stolid submission 
to a life that might be improved. 

The agencies to meet these needs were dis- 
cussed by George Gant, Chief of the Training 
Division of the Tennessee Valley Authority, who 
reviewed the experience of their division in train- 
ing leaders. They first trained the workers on 
the job. 
which led to study and activity beyond the work- 
er. Then there was an interest shown in ad- 
vancing to places of larger responsibility. The 


Next there was an interest in the family 


classes which were formed for these workers were 
organized about an expressed interest in voca- 
tions, or other courses which they felt would help 
In providing schoo! 
facilities for the children of the workers, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority aided the state, upon 
whom the burden for conducting the school fell. 
With the cooperation of the University of Ten- 
nessee and other educational advisors, a program 


them in reaching some goal. 
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was sponsored which would prove an example 
for other counties to observe. In the growth of 
this educational program the help of government 
departments was used, making this single agency 
an example of how other agencies can assist 
through their special contribution in bettering 
the life of the one community. 

In the fifth session Dr. Lester Wheeler faced the 
thorny question which arose at each conference 
about the native ability of the mountain stock, 
He observed some influence toward deterioration 
through inbreeding, selective migration, and the 
lack of development due to isolation. He found 
that remote mountain children compare favor- 
ably with other children in musical ability. 

In the specific tests of intelligence Dr. Wheeler 
found the children to be normal. The test scores 
showed the decline in intelligence as the years 
advanced, results that were similar to M. D. §. 
Hirsch’s study in Kentucky, quoted at each con- 
ference. An analysis showed that Hirsch “did not 
make an environmental analysis of his data which 
affected the intelligence rating of children”; Dr. 
Wheeler therefore concluded that the mountain 
children are normal at birth, but suffer from lack 
of opportunity. Ability for leadership is there. 
It needs educating. 

This education should be in terms of the needs 
of mountain life. Mountain agriculture should 
afford instruction in grazing, dairying, horticul- 
ture, care and preservation of forestry, gardening, 
farm and shop work, conservation of soil, poultry, 
and craftsmanship. In home economics ‘would 
come cooking, child care, health, home planning, 
weaving, basketry and similar skills. Leaders 
should receive their training through intern ex- 
perience, dealing with the situations and people 
where they are to work. The county agent, 
health unit, and demonstration farm have an im- 
portant place in this program. 

The final discussion over the unique contribu- 
tion of the private school was less conclusive than 
that on most of the other topics. Possibly this 1s 
due to the fact that the relationship is least well 


defined. For it was largely in the interests of 


defining this relationship that the Educational 
Commission was formed. Mr. C. E. Wright, rep- 
resenting President Warren of Carson-Newman 
College, mentioned the emphasis on the value of 
the individual, the motive of social service, the 
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power of personal religion, the importance of 
education in morals, and a sense of spirit- 
ual destiny. President C. C. Sherrod of East 
Tennessee State Teachers College, while lead- 
ing a public institution, has an active interest 
in the educational program of his denomination, 
and has a personal background in privately spon- 
sored schools. He spoke of the trend from pri- 
vate to public education as a national phenome- 
non. His own denomination has in its history 
established about eight hundred schools in the 
South, and yet today is continuing less than eighty. 
Dr. Sherrod spoke with genuine appreciation of 
the part private schools had played, yet recog- 
nized the fact that people of equal devotion to 
those in the religiously sponsored schools were 
giving themselvcs to the public ‘tax-supported 
schools. 

The excellent summary by Dr. Morse will be 
combined in his published report. One major 


WHAT THEY 


Recreation Hall on Gunter Mountain 


The Florence Hague Becker Recreation Hall was ded- 
icated at Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. School in Grant, 
Alabama, on October 31. This unique building is made 
entirely of logs, with those in the wall upright. The audi- 
torium will seat about a thousand people and there is 
a good stage. Building was done by the mountain men 
and boys under the direction of Mr. Augusta Allred. 
The school also boasts of a new water-tower built of 
native stone with a 5500 gallon capacity, a gift from a 
friend in Pennsylvania. 


Thirty-fifth Anniversary at Hindman 

Hindman Settlement School celebrated its thirty- 
fifth anniversary this fall. Started in tents on a hillside, 
it has had a history of fires and struggles but has been re- 
built and kept going. Today it claims three hundred 
graduates, seventy-five percent of whom have been able 
to have some college work, and most of whom are now 
back working in Knott county and surrounding areas. 
Miss May Stone, one of the founders, still serves on the 
Executive Committee of the institution. 


Mountain Maternal Health League 


A live and healthy mother is most essential to the 
health and happiness of the entire family. The child’s 
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omission remains to be recorded: in none of the 
conferences was attention given to the “schools 
to be studied.” In the conferences leading up to 
the regional gatherings this assumed considerable 
interest. Representatives of the Commission vis- 
ited the Carr Creek school with the committee 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. When it was observed how much time 
such a study involved, and it was recognized that 
all members of the Commission are involved in 
responsibilities in their own offices, the enthusiasm 
for studying other schools declined. The interest 
has not been lost. There is the judgment, how- 
ever, that such work must be done by some one 
or more individuals who have the time and train- 
ing to study schools as a major business and not 
merely as a side issue. Schools are to be studied. 
It is to be hoped that the Conference will succeed 
in finding a way to provide the means to carry on 
the research. 


ARE DOING 


mental and physical well-being depends a great deal 
on whether he has adequate care and security or not. 
If we are to concern ourselves about finding the best 
possible conditions under which our children may 
abound in health and happiness, should we not first 
find the mest possible conditions for healthy mothers and 
harmonious family life? 


How to attain that health and happiness for the 
whole family is not only a personal matter for parents 
and children; it is even more vitally a community 
problem, the solution of which is one of the necessary 
steps to the betterment of public health and of social 
and economic conditions. It was in the interest of 
finding even one answer to such questions that the 
Mountain Maternal Health League was formed. 


The work of this League has generously been made 
possible through a friend. Dr. Clarence J. Gamble, be- 
cause of his wide experience in clinical research to find 
a suitable and scientific method whereby mothers may 
be taught how to conserve their own vigor and how 
to have healthier babies, and because of his deep interest 
in the people of the southern mountains. 


With the idea that a planned family should be the 
basis of a planned population, a health and sociological 
program on family planning, or, as we call it, child 
spacing, is being carried on. Under the supervision of 
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a medical advisory board and through qualified nurses, 
supplies of contraceptives and professional advice on 
child-spacing are carried direct to isolated women in 
their own homes—women to whom, for one reason or 
another, the clinical facilities of the city are inaccessible. 

With the Berea center as headquarters for the League, 
work is carried on in Madison, Jackson and Rockcastle 
counties, and new branches have been opened in the 
Harlan County coal fields and in Sevierville, Tennessee. 
During the year over 500 families have been visited by 
our nurse, Miss Lena Gilliam, and in November, 1937, 
there were 425 patients. This group includes mothers 
who most need help to plan for their families and whose 
families will most benefit by the protection of the 
mothers’ strength and resources. Prospects for finding 
full, healthy, and happy lives may be better for them. 
Happy mothers represent the ideals which family spac- 


ing programs hope to realize. 


Penland’s Crafts House 

Penland’s Edward F. Worst Crafts House has grown 
lustily within the last twelve months. Last summer 
we put a concrete floor in the daylight side of the base- 
ment, giving us a room ten by eighty feet on the south 
side of the building. With its many windows, it is one 
of the cheeriest parts of the house. We have put two 
partitions in this long room, using one section for a 
gift shop during the summer, one for supplies of yarn 
during the Institute, and the other for classes in 
basketry. 

One of the students of the Spring Institute gave 
money for Mr. Worst’s bedroom, and it was finished 
and ready for occupancy when he came in August. 
With its private bathroom this is the only finished room 
on the main floor, although all the house has constant 
hard use throughout the spring, summer and fall. 


Each year since the Institute students planned the 
building, they have given toward its construction. The 
first year each gave a log, the cost of which delivered on 
the site was $2.50. The next year, 1934, each gave a 
window sash, the cost of which happened to be $2.50. In 
1936 the crying need was for plumbing and though 
we used our imaginations and put our heads together 
we could arrive at no romantic item of plumbing cost- 
ing the precedented $2.50. Nevertheless the students, 
not to be outdone by those of other years, made their 
gifts toward plumbing. 


Then it was that we all began to believe in fairies, 
for one evening just as we were assembling for supper, 
a European-made car came driving up our hill bring- 
ing three strangers, a gentleman and two ladies, and 
since the nearest hotel was six miles away we asked 
them to have supper with us and spend the night, which 
they seemed very glad to do. After supper some one, 
looking very impressive, said, “Do you know who that 
man is?” The response was, “I know his name is Mr. 
Blank—that’s all I know.” And then, “He is one of 
the Blanks of the Blank Plumbing Company!” We held 


our breaths with wonder. 
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As a result of the visit that Plumbing Company gaye 
complete fixtures for three bathrooms. Encouraged by 
this gift one of the Penland students, who is a Profes. 
sor of Electrical Engineering, wrote to two other plumb. 
ing companies telling them what the first had done and 
mentioning the fact that there were other plumbing 
needs. Those two companies gave all the rest of the 
plumbing needed for our large Edward F. Worst Crafts 
House. 


We do believe in Fairies! 


Guild Dinner for Miss Goodrich 

The fall meeting of the Southern Highland Handi. 
craft Guild is always a social treat. Each one has been 
at a different handicraft center and from each we have 
carried away impressions and happy memories as unique 
and different as the individuals and surroundings which 
have molded the character of these centers. 

The meeting at the Allanstand in October was such 
an experience for us all, for the outstanding event was 
a dinner in honor of our beloved Miss Frances Good- 
rich, to whom w: are indebted for the Allanstand shop, 
and for much t’iat mere words cannot express. Mr. 
and Mrs. Loeffl«r as host and hostess made it a proud 
and delightfu! sccasion for us all. 

There were seventy-six members present at the din- 
ner, served in one of the large and pleasant dining 
reoms of the George Vanderbilt Hotel, and each one 
had brought as a gift to Miss Goodrich a representative 
piece of handiwork. Instead of after-dinner speeches, 
there was an after-dinner crafts show. Miss Goodrich, 
always happiest when she is sharing her joys with others, 
and glowing with her eternal youth, displayed each 
piece to us as she unwrapped it. Judging from the ap- 
plause and the many oh’s and ah’s, we were appreciative 
craftsmen. When the last piece had been put out, there 
was an exhibit on that long table that would have de- 
lighted any lover of beauty and workmanship. It was 
an inspiration to us to see what our fellow members 
were doing. 

Many of the gifts were pieces that had been photo- 
graphed for Mr. Eaton’s book, Handicrafts of the 
Southern Highlands. Perhaps because of this book, and 
because of the National Exhibition of Rural Arts that 
was soon to be held in Washington, this crafts party 
for Miss Goodrich had an added depth of meaning. 


Christmas at the John C. Campbell Folk School 

To one who has lived and taught in the north, the 
winter session of the John C. Campbell Folk School is 
a revelation. I knew it to be an adventure in rural 
education and cooperation. I found it as friendly 
the ring of bluz mountains which encircle the valley. 
From the grace at breakfast, sung in a round before the 
sun has risen above the mountains, the daily life of the 
school is touched with the excitement of far horizons. 
There are so many new avenues of thought and exper- 
iences in class, in work and in play. The Danish idea, 
I had learned, was to enlighten and enliven the minds 
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of the students. I found that I was more enlightened 
and enlivened than the boys and girls I had come to 
teach. Men and women were they, rather, in experience, 
and their adventures, exploits and humor were con- 
tributions rich in value. 


I saw how a mountain youth, earning and learning 
in class and on farm, can see how to utilize his water, 
timber and his land to the best advantage. He can see 
a new future if he can start out with a few cows and 
cast in his lot with the cooperative. This winter he is 
helping in the construction of a small laundry, learning 
by experience to draw his own plans, build his win- 
dows and doors, and be able some day to build a barn 
or home for himself. The mountain maid can see be- 
fore her the way to make clean, practical and pretty 
her future home and nourish her man with a well- 
chosen meal. And together both man and maid can folk 
dance and sing and use their leisure for fascinating 
crafts, carving, weaving or sewing. 


“I sing behind the plough” runs the motto of the 
Campbell school, words borrowed from a Danish folk 
song. It is the Christmas season and the great hall is 
full of Christmas greens. The near zero weather of 
the last week wove a light blanket of snow on the 
mountains and the great water-wheel at millhouse 


THE REVIEW 


ARTS WORKSHOP OF RURAL AMERICA 
Marjorie Patten, Columbia University Press, 1937 

202 pages. $1.50. 

The reading of The Arts Workshop of Rural 
This work 
tells the story of home-spun recreation, of rural 
arts and crafts in states of the Union, 
selected as representative of social trends in the 
United States. Even for one who knows some- 
thing of what has been going on, the cumulative 


America is a memorable experience. 


seven 


effect of this volume as a chronicle of recreational 
events and achievements is extraordinary. The dis- 
criminating reader may say of Miss Patten, “Me- 
thinks she doth protest too much!” But since the 
book comes from the Columbia University Press, 
and is a result of official research, a non-academic 
reader should probably offer a prayer of gratitude 
for Miss Patten’s enthusiasm. 


A relatively large amount of space is devoted to 
the story of rural play production and play writ- 
ing. The exploits of the Carolina Playmakers, 
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crashed through the night against creeping icicles. But 


song pervades the air, the song of the choicest carols, 
those native to the culture of the hills—those floating 
in from every land. An angel chorus of song rises upon 
the night against the brilliant stars. The Christmas 
play, or pageant, is at the heart of school life. As in 
Oberammergau, the students try to live the lives of 
those they impersonate. Mary polishes windows, Eliza- 
beth washes dishes, Joseph cleans the barn, the angels 
sweep the floors and the shepherds wait on the wood- 
pile, all with carols on their lips. How natural it seems 
that the wisemen should sing to the cattle they tend 
the melody written for the babe in the manger. And 
the rehearsals are in the same reverent earnestness. Kings 
bow their sturdy mountain backs in eastern prostration 
before the King of Kings; the shepherds bring eggs 
and milk to the newborn babe. The cherry tree of the 
old mountain ballad bows down its fruit before the 
indwelling holiness of the Virgin Mary. 

The mountain people from cove and creek come 
from afar to hear the angels sing. The greatest ex- 
perience of Christmas is in the hearts of the young 
people, who, learning to unite ideal and real for rural 
betterment, see at this season the heavens open, and 
bear in their souls and on their tongues the life of 
Christ who came to bring a new life for all men. 


ING STAND 


the Drama Festivals of Wisconsin, the Little 
Country Theatre of North Dakota, are fully re- 
The two volumes of Wisconsin Plays 
and the published works of the Carolina Play- 
makers hardly seem to justify Miss Patten’s super- 
latives. But perhaps one should not unduly base 
the significance of those praiseworthy develop- 


corded. 


ments upon their published results. 

One of the most intriguing chapters has the 
formidable title: “An Integrated Arts Program 
in the University of Colorado.” Here is an un- 
usual story of friendly cooperation in the Uni- 
One reads: “Regardless of the depart- 
ments in which they were registered, students were 
given an opportunity to build ‘the show of the 
year.’ The best athletes became dancers. Students 
from the School of Journalism helped on the 
dialogue; students of history, sociology and art 
went in for research and were helpful in bringing 
out the special significance of authentic folk ways 
for special backgrounds. Students in the School 


versity. 
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of Music arranged the musical settings and com- 
posed many of the songs. A pit orchestra, a uni- 
versity band, and a glee club all played their 
The Art Department was responsible for 
scenery, costumes, and posters.” 


parts. 


In a chapter entitled “Opera in Iowa” the 
author relates chiefly the story of the production of 
The Bohemian Girl; in another, “The Part that 
Music Plays,” the reader is given additional insight 


into musical possibilities in rural communities. An: 


Iowa farm woman remarked, “We have no new 
linoleum on the kitchen floor but we have sung in 
opera.” It is indeed inspiring to read of groups 
of singers and instrumentalists becoming partici- 
pants in a vast fellowship of music in rural 
America. 


One is surprised that the accounts of folk danc- 
ing and handicrafts are so brief in comparison with 
Miss Patten’s full treatment of rural dramatics. 
Mr. Allen Eaton’s Handicrafts of the Southern 
Highlands is evidence that much needs to be said 
about crafts. This reviewer holds the opinion 
that a more ample treatment of folk dance de- 
velopments would have added materially to the 
value of Miss Patten’s admirable volume. 


What forces have contributed to this remark- 
able rural arts revival that is taking place in 
America? While pointing out that the roots of 
these cultural resources lie in Colonial times, Miss 
Patten ascribes great influence to the Agricultural 
Extension Service, established by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in cooperation with state colleges, as an 
outcome of the Smith-Lever law of 1914. 

Frank H. Smith 


Handicrafts in the Southern Highlands, Bulletin 
of the Russell Sage Foundation Library, *145, 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, October 1937, 
10c. 

This six-page bibliography has been compiled by 
Allen H. Eaton and will be of particular interest 
to those who have seen his new book, Handicrafts 
in the Southern Highlands. The titles include 
further bibliographies, a group of “titles furnish- 
ing historical and practical backgrounds on handi- 
crafts in general,” and an extensive list on special 
handicrafts such as basketry, coverlet-making, 
woodwork, work in clay, quilting and patchwork, 
spinning and weaving, whittling and carving. 
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PHYSICIANS AND MEDICAL CARE 
By Esther Lucille Brown. New York. Russell Sage Foun. 
dation. 1937. 75c. 

This monograph is one of a series evaluating 
the status of certain professions in the United 
States. Of the series, two—“The Professional 
Engineer,” and “Nursing as a Profession” —were 
published last year together with a revision of the 
first publication of the series, “Social Work as 
Profession,’ which appeared in 1935. These 
monographs contain much valuable material as- 
sembled from sources not available to the casual 
reader. Their purpose is to make a contribution 
not only to society but to the professions as well. 
The work is sponsored by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 







































This small volume presents a summary of much 
valuable research upon the various phases of 
medicine in our country at the present time. 
There is an adequate discussion of the evolution 
of medical education, of the medical school, of the 
work of the Council on Medical Education, of 
the content of the curriculum, of internships, 
and of the costs of medical education. The work 
of the American Medical Association with its 
eleven councils, bureaus or committees is review- 
ed. This is followed by an able presentation of 
questions pertaining to physicians in active prac- 
tice and to the delivery of medical care. Reviews 
of significant studies of the highly controversial 
subjects point rather conclusively to the fact that 
slowly but surely thinking along lines of medical 
care is shifting in the direction of mass needs, and 
that sooner or later changes in the present set-up 
are bound to come. To those interested in this 
phase of our social welfare this book can be un- 
hesitatingly recommended. 


Ruby Helen Payne, M.D. 





Six Folk Songs from the Southern Highlands, 
Recreation Service of the Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers, Delaware, Ohio, The Cooper- 
ative Recreation Service, 1938, 5 cents a copy, 
$3 a hundred. 

This little booklet contains songs from Tennes- 
see, North Carolina, and Kentucky, as well as 4 
group of chanteys and singing games by Cecil 
Sharp. The titles are “Come All Young Ladies,” 
“Cock Robin,” “Farewell Sweet Jane,” “I Hada 
Sister Sally,” “The Nightingale,” and “Two 
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OUR CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 


This year at the Conference of Southern Moun- 
tain Workers in Knoxville, Tennessee, March 8-10, 
we are fortunate to have some nationally known 
leaders in their particular fields. E. R. Bowen, 
General Secretary of the Cooperative League of 
America, will lead us in a discussion on the co- 
operative movement and the part we can all have 
in it. 

C. M. McConnell of Boston University will 
bring new ideas and fresh inspiration to our rural 
A special panel discussion of the prob- 
lems in the field and how they are being met by 


ministry. 


ministers working in the mountains will be a help- 
ful feature in facing the church’s responsibility 
today. 

Morris Mitchell of New College, New York, 
and the New College Community in Clarkesville, 
Georgia, will share his experience in new types of 
educational endeavor. 

Alva W. Taylor, well known student of social 
and economic conditions in the South, has been 
asked to bring us up to date as educators and 
religious workers with our social responsibility. 
He is now working with Save the Children Fund as 
Educational Director. 


For the first time in our Mountain Workers 
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Conference we are going to divide into groups to 
discuss in a more vital and intimate way our task. 
We hope you will come and make your contribu- 
tions to our group thought and our group action. 


THE NOVEMBER EDUCATION MEETINGS 


As one step in the program of the Educational 
Commission three regional conferences were held 
on successive dates in November to discuss the 
educational problems of the particular areas. The 
one for Eastern Kentucky was held at Berea, for 
Eastern Tennessee at Norris, and for Western 
North Carolina at Asheville. 

Each conference followed the same general pro- 
gram with discussions centered around six topics: 
1) social and economic changes in the area; 2) 
trends in public education; 3) trends in private 
elementary and secondary education; 4) adult edu- 
cation; 5) colleges and training leadership for 
southern mountain areas; 6) new demands; next 
steps; schools to be studied. 

In this issue we are printing two papers read at 
the meetings, and a summary of the Tennessee 
conference. In the April issue we hope to present 
a summary by Dr. Hermann N. Morse of the 


three meetings as a whole. 


SONGS FOR THE FOLK FESTIVAL 

The Six Folk Songs just published by the Co- 
operative Recreation Service, has been prepared 
for the Recreation Service of the Conference of 
Southern Mountain Workers. It contains contri- 
butions from various centers that have in the past 
been represented at the Mountain Folk Festival 
and is suitable for use at the Festival. Therefore 
will groups expecting to come to the Folk Festival 
to be held April 4-5 at Berea College endeavor to 
learn the contents of this little collection. Just as 
we engage in folk games and dramatics for sheer 
enjoyment, so will we sing these delightful songs 
together. The books can be secured at 5 cents a 
copy from the Cooperative Recreation Service, 


Delaware, Ohio. 
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